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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LOVE AND HOPE, 


One day, beside a limpid pool, 
Cupid and Psyche, full of bliss, 
Fondled, and toyed, and played the fool, 
And practised bo-peep for a kiss. 
When Cupid, with malicious taste, 
Seized suddenly the soul's fair daughter ; 
And clasping with both hands her waist, 
Dropt the young beauty in the water ! 


Loud Psyche screamed—loud Cupid laughed— 
Down sunk Psyche like a Narad— 
It was no nectar that she quaffed, 
But pure cold water, I'm afraid 
Then, then came Cupid sturn; he stared 
And looked as pale as alabaster, 
His loveship not being quite prepared 
For such a terrible disaster 


He wrung his hands, his wings he shook, 
And called on Venus for assistance ; 
She heard him not, just then she took 
Wuh Mars a walk at too great distance. 
But at the climax of his woes 
Hope's shallop shot across the water ; 
And, as the third ume Psyche rose, 
She seized by th’ hair the soul's sad daughter. 


Thus, ever since, have Hope and Love 
United been in wicked scheming ; 

While Hope, with Cupid 's hand and glove, 
Love fosters coy Hope's wildest dreaming. 

The unshielded heart is now their game, 
As everything in nature shows it ; 

Young Love first lights the subtle flame, 
Then Hope most kindly fans and blows it. 


THEY TELL ME SHE'S NO LONGER FAIR, 


They tell me she’s no longer fair, 
That ume has swept aside 

The lustre of her youthful brow, 
Her beauty’s blooming pride— 

But if her heart is still the same, 
Sull gentle as of yore, 

Then ts she beautiful to me— 
More lovely than before. 


They tell me that her cheek is pale 
As is the twilight hour, 

And that her eve has lost its fire, 
Her glance its former power ; 

But if her soul is still as chaste 
Sull gentleness is there— 

Then ts her eye to me still bright, 
Her cheek to me still fair 


For, oh! ‘tis in the shrined soul 
Where beauty purely dwells, 

Where virtue lives and truth exists 
Like pearls in ocear shells 

Give me a teeling, faithful heart, 
Perfection’s richest prize, 

That is the te mple of all love 
Where beauty never dies 
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en say not she’s no longer farr, 
That tueme has swept aside 

The lustre of her youthful brow, 
Her beauty’s bloommg pride— 

For if her heart is still the same 
Suil gentle as of yore, 

on 

Then ts she beautiful to me— 


More lovely than betore ! 








AE LAWYER AND HIS CLERK. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ** ACCOMMODATING JUDGE.” 


AMoNG my numerous acquaintances I know of none under fewer 
Though he 


coddess, she ever eluded his embrace 


obligations to fortune, than mv cousin John Coke 
sedulously courted the fickle 
and never smiled on him but twice; the tirst time, in allowing him 
to graduate from college: the second, in admitting him to the bar 
Except in these instances, every approach, on his part, was met by 
a dark frown on hers. 

Did he side, in a suit, with the party whose cause was nearly cer- 
tain of success, by some mischance or other the result was invari- 
ably the defeat of his clients 
This uninterrupted run of bad luck soon dispirited him, although 


he was blessed with a strong mind 


rapid current of adversity, tll, at length, in deyection, he ceased 


his efforts and yielded to its power 
and “loafd"—that is, he lived—heaven knows how 


became thread-bare—his hat, napless—his figure, wasted—lhis 


cheeks, pale and hollow 
Nothing will make a man sentimental sooner than poverty 


sessing none of this world’s goods, he seizes on the beauties of 


nature, and, in reflection, whiles away his unprofitable ume 


Having nothing to eat, my cousin became almost a spiritual be- 


ing; he wandered on the Battery, and admired the grass, the trees 


and vegetation in general. He sauntered on the bridge of Cast 


Garden and watched the snowy sails dancing about him ; 


inadvertently, his mind would lower to the consideration of the eat- 
ables on those vessels, it would turn with laudable disdain from 
such sublunary objects, and, with his eve, roam over the vast firma- 


ment, watching each cloud, which, flittung before the breeze, buried 


itself beneath the horizon 


Three omnibusses, abreast, were roaring 


Broadway—the horses refusing obedience to the reims of their 
drivers ; at the same instant a fire-engine, drawn by a hundred men 
and boys, turned a corner, and as they were nearly in contact, a 


beautiful young female, who, not aware of her danger, was crossing 


the street, becoming bewildered with the noise and confusion, 
glared wildly about her, and beholding her peril sank fainting on the 
causeway—an instant more and she would have been croshed—but 
at that moment, a man im wo-begone habiliments, sprang trom the 
sidewalk and rescued her from death. It was my cousin John 
The lady recovering was about tendering him her thanks, when 
he, seeing his services were no longer needed, glided into the crowd 
and was lost to her eyes, though not forgotten by her grateful heart 


| T have been fortunate,” said John, as he walked down Nassau- 
street on the ensuing morning, “in saving a beautiful girl from 
death ; people know how well I have acted, and for this may give 
me a start once more—I'll try.” 

A smile, a stranger to his shrunken countenance, lit up his fea- 
tures; he looked up, and, in singular comeidence with his thoughts, 


he saw a piece of paper stuck on an adjacent building with these 


words : ** Offices to let—inquire within.” 

Plucking up courage he held his head aloft—kept his elbows 
close to his body to hide the rents which envious time had made, 
and pulled the bell—the sound jarred on his empty pockets—never- 
theless, he nerved himself to the task 

A lady answered the summons 

* Is there an office to—oh'!—I" he cried, interrupting himself 
as he re cognized her whom he had pre served and he was about 
retiring, to avoid the thanks he was certain of receiving 


* Yes,” said the grateful girl, “*do come in,” and turning to- 


ee 
} 


ward the parlour, ** Pa!’ she added, * come and welcome the gen- 
tleman to whom I owe my life 

John was almost hauled in by the affectionate father, who said 
everything that he could to one to whom he was so much indebted 

* Young man,” he continued, * you were inquiring for an office, 
and, though I am poor, you shall have one here gratis. I've said it, 
and won't take no for an answer.” 

John positively refused at first, but as the old man insisted he 
was forced to comply 

A day or two after the occurrence just related, as | opened my 
morning paper I was surprised and delighted on reading the follow- 
ing advertisement 

* WaNnTED—A voung man of honesty and intelliwence as clerk to a lawyer 
in extensive practice Joun Coxe, No Nassau-st.” 

Several young men presented themselves, from among whom 
Timothy Transit was selected, being a lad of good parts, genteel 
address and a fund of sprightliness, 

Seeing his advertisement, John’s creditors, with one accord, said 
to themselves— 

* What's here’ hiring a clerk hey! We ll, it’s time my bill 

’ 


was settled.” And this flock of vultures hovered about his office, 


le . 
> exciusion Of ail chents 





They were put otf, however ; for John, like any other man having 
nothing wherewith to pay, ¢ ld pay nothing 

A whole day « lapsed without the appearance of a creditor, and the 
next morning Jolin sat in his office with a mind somewhat relieved 

te The vy have determined to give me time _ he reflected ; then 
tearing the feather trom a qu ll and murmuring, * oh, for even one 
clhent'’’ He thrust his head out of the window with the supersts 
tious hope that the act might conjure one into his presence, but as 


suddenly withdrew it full of consternation. 


He struggled awhile against the 


He laid aside his profession 


His coat 


and when, 


at full gallop, down 


* Tim,” he cned to his clerk, * here comes a constable, don’t 


let him know I am here and, as he sprang into a small closet 
about the size of a military joke-box, the individual referred to 
gave the door a heavy rap 

** Come in,” shouted Tum, and there was an arch devilry in his 


eye 


Pos- * Is Mr. Coke in?” 


* No, sir,” answered Tim, who would sacrifice anything for a 
joke, * but he'll be in in a moment; do sit down.” 

The constable ac cepted the invitation—took up a newspaper— 
and John, full of vexation at the 


Well he 


Tun proceeded in his writing 
etlrontery of his clerk, cursed and perspured de plorably 
might, Fahreimhei stood at nmety-five im the shade 


Having travelled through the vast columns of the Courer and 





iquirer, the officer laid it aside and remarked— 
* Mr. Coke don’t seem to be coming.” 
* He ex- 


pected you and wished you to wait; den’t be in a hurry; there's 


** He'll certainly be here in a moment,” replied Tim 


to-day's Trans ipi—some tine things un it 
The constable read, Tum wrote, and John cursed and perspired 
as before 
Having perused the second paper, the collector of debts was 
about rising, saying, as he had waited an hour he would call again— 
when ‘Tim reared out laughing 
* What's the matter imquired his visiter, in astonishment 
Tim answered him by another peal, and glanced mysteriously at 
the closet ; the other's eve followed his 
he asked 
* Mister Coke,” articulated ‘Tim, nearly choaked wita mirth 
* Well, what of him 


* What do you look at the closet so for?” 


“ He a’nt mn there and Tim shut his eyes, opened his mouth, 


shook his sides, and rolled back in his chair 


The limb of justice jumped to the closet, and opening it forth 


flew my cousin John, wet as a drowned rat But debts and every 


Ilse were forgotten in his overwhelming wrath against Tim 


“You vagabond, 


thing ¢ 





ened, springing toward him with uplifted 
hand, * what do you mean 

* Nothing,” answered ‘Tim, with a face a yard long. “ Didn't I 
tell him you weren't there 

John was strack with his ridiculous situation, and, in spite of his 
anger, was forced to join in the laugh 

The sequel is, that my unfortunate cousin was walked off, being 
foand innocent of cash, took the benetit of the act, and is now in 


‘Texas ; where, under the gallant Houston, may he t 


e€ compensate d 


for all his former troubles 





TALES NOT BEFORE PUBLISHED, 


DON GASPAR AND THE PARRICIDE DAUGHTER, 


"Twas night; and the busy hum of Madrid was now hushed in 
sleep, that universal queller of turbulent passions ; leaving the town 
tranquil and silent as the grave From one house, however, a 
blaze of hight emanated, like virtue gleammg im golden beams on a 
Ai an open verandah 


of this brilhantly tilummed palace, a youthful cavalier sat, seen in 


benmghted world, dark in sin and prothyacy 


deep converse with a lady ; and as the glare of light rested on her 
visaye, her countenance resembled the whitest marble. Her eves 
presented a deep and v olet blue, a colour, generally the concomi- 


tant of a snowy skin and scarlet lp; long silken locks of chestnut 


hue fell in neghgent aod heavy masses over her gracefully sloping 
, were marked 
Art and nature 
m thes, a favoured child, had been competitors in giving grace and 


shoulders, which, like unto alabaster im ay pearance 
here and there with lines of purple veiny tracery 
captivat on to her charms Pearls lke ¢ leo} alras were pendant 
from each small, round ear, and diamonds set im yet shot sparks of 
tire fromthe centre of her girdle. Her dress was of dark ruby velvet, 
as also the slippers which encased her tiny feet, and which litter 
were hkewise studded with brilliants The compamon ef one so 
lovely, was no less noble im his appearance Alihough but a youth, 
evil passions had fixed upon his brow a herce and brutal scowl; a 
dee pe it and blac k eve, and a supe retho s, nay almost sardonick 
curve of mouth, had given him an aspect far from inviting, exe ept 
to those who, blinded by ¢ upid Ss powe Ts, }OOR OVOEn upon blemishes 
as beauty-spots A balmy breath wafted the soft evening gale 
Iwas the sigh of the beauuful maiden! 

* Gaspar, thou art not angry with me’” she sau, while she 
averted her head to wipe away a falling tear No answer was re- 
turned, but the maiden, bending on her knee, imprinted a kiss on 
* How now, 
idol of my very soul! not one word! oh, Gaspar! wilt thou not 
beleve what I have so often sworn, that in spite of thy poverty i 


would wed thee ; | 


her lover's hand, and in a tremulous voice continued 


uit my mether— 
* Hlold, woman '” fiercely inte rrupted her lover; “you are like 
all your sex; you fawn, you cringe, on ttled, wealthy men. Be 


they hots, be they devils, if the purse but chink, "tis no matter 





what the heart of the possessor! 
** This from thee !” answered the girl, as she burst into a flood of 
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tears; then quickly rising from her recumbent posture, while the 
flush of wounded pride drew a crimson mantle over her pallid face, 
she added, * has love so swamped my woman's pride that I must 
e’en kneel to man? I did forget me sadly! henceforth my bended 
knees, uplifted hands, and ardent prayers, to heaven's high attn 
bute shall alone be otfered Henceforth this fovt, this small, frail 
foot, which nobles have fallen before and madly worshipped, shall 
trample, shall stamp into the dust that vile, base crawling worm 
' 


yeleped man! Go forth, proud noble! proclaim to those who fawn 


and cringe on men, to learn from me, the way to spurn and scoll 





at ve All, all, a savage, devilish race! Gaspar, Gabrielle d Lor 
ma bids thee farewell for ever!’ With flashing eye and quivering 
lip, the maiden strode haughtily away to the adjoimmng room \ 
crowd of gay gallants surrounded the beautiful Gabrielle, who soor 


was seen like a bright meteor, dashing through the mazes of the bo 


lero When she concluded, all flushed and panting from her ex 
ertions, she caught the sad and mournful gaze of Gaspar, but Ga 


brielle unmoved, linked her arm in that of the wealthy Due di Lo 
renzo, and passed Gaspar witha cold and tixed stare 
Frantick with de spain, he beat his breast, he stormed, he raved 
wa) 
venom-tooth 
thes 
thou 
have braved a parent's will 
fling the 


some plan had flashed across his brain ; 


woman! woman! thou hast, like the fondled asp, dug thy 


mto omy 
by fair or hellish means, Gabrielle, thou shalt be mane Oh 


hadst, thou woul:dlst 


bosom’s core; but | will hazard all to wi 





ne’er have loved me, for il the 
What! spurn me because | 


Hah!" he 


‘oh! LT ecould worsh p the 


couldst 
cannot 


continued, 





wealth of Croesus ai thy feet as il 


power that bestows on me such a thought; thou sha/?t be mune 


Ciaspar slouched his plumed hat over his fevered brow, and 
wrapping himself up in his heavy m intle, walked hastily to a lone 
part of the town ‘The morming sun was just faintly beaming, like 


first love dawning tn @ Virgin's breast Gaspar descended a tlig 








of steps which led to a cavern cut in a tock, and press a con 
cealed spring, a trap-door tlew open, and he le aped into a dungeo 
where the rays of daylight never found entrance An antique brass 
la pwas 8 pended by a rope trom the ha ved to 
h this oomy abode, as the farthest » to k 
Ness Phe masses of rock overhanging at euch side of t in 
appeared ils ded with cious s Ones, lor e dank a in 
dews hung in large d yps on Liem, and rellected ay ety of | 
lant colours Caaspar fe lt as if the wey hand of de i sper 


hin. Direetly under the lamp a form reposed on the round, close 
wrapped im goats’ skins, the only part Viewile was a tout it seemed 
almost too amall for use, and, close by, a little black siy per re Ay 


em!roidered in silver A taint shiek, tollowed by the exclamuatio 


of * My own Gaspar! and he repos lori spra p, and rushi 
toward the new comer, Clasped him inl Dhue tw ' 
bound her head had fallen off, and her slight figure was co ely 
shrouded by the profusion of hair which streataed down in glorious 
ell ence This fairv-like being was the only da ler of th 
Spanish miser, Jeroun 

| ] } | 


* Gaspar! lovely girl, and she clapped her hands 


transport; * anyel, let me gaze on thee tor ever 





. Ilush, J ana, | cannot theear thy tr this miueht OUT, earl 
Juana tell at his feet ikea crouching spaniel 

* Forgive me, love, but seema thee hath | ed me mad 

* Well, well,” said Gaspar topationtly where is thy father 

* "Talk not of my father,’ wered the girl; * talk of our mar 
riage, ay. Gaspar, talk of that’ 

* Told, Juana!” said G spar, “* thy tor eu lke a ceaseless 


clock Is thy father now sleeping! draw near, my own ido 


Hard ts thy fate, poor girl, tamured in this hornd cell, starved by ¢ 


miserly parent, who has, thou hast contessed, thousands 





Ay, mulhons im his tron box,” answered Jus but "tis a 
turn-up of which death | die first, a broxen teart o vation.” 
* Juana, thou shalt escape both Do what I te thee ' thor 
wilt Deer girl, thou shalt be happy; thou shalt be my wite 
* On, Gaspar! call me but wife and | will endure, all the tor 


ments which human nature can bear Giaspar, le 
hushand ! 


by my very 


Lt me but call thee 


Siow me the way to escape, and on my bended knees, 
Lil swear to do it ook not so wild, thy 


Wh ot me Ha, fiend! thou 


mv father’ thou must not, canst not! O Cod 


soul Ciaspar, 


gaze is killing me ns that ponard 





meanst to stat 
morder my poor o d father ' the deed is too damnalile 


were vawning at our feet, by heaven Pd hurl thee in 


Juana 


vould have th but Gaspar seized her by her lone black 


I Dias, then, to thy 


hair, and pointing the dagger to her bosom sai, ** 
heart ' 
Juana bared her lovely breast, and replied, * be mereiful—k 
oh k 
Gaspar unmannes 
forth and said, 
* Oh, Gaspar! | 


Ime quickly!" 





brushed away the s 
* Juana, thou lovest me not, | wa 
do all | 


would eould for thee, but murder my 


father; the deed ts too foul, too hornd' My head is whirling like a 
revolving wheel. Oh God! my heart. my heart!” 
Gaspar clasped her to his breast, and adjured her by all a lover's 


fond, endearing terms, to make him blest At length, Juana led the 
way to another part of the cave, where the old miser slept Shi 
would have left Gaspar to do the deed alone, but be clutched her 


hard and bade her hold the lamp. Juana saw Gaspar seize the old 


man by the a 





m; she heard her father murmur! I have no 


i] 


lam a miserable be \ scream alinost 





money 
rent Juana’s heart 
her father lav weltering in his gore 


yuar OU spare te 
\ purple stream ot blood trickled to her feet 


* The kev said Gaspar. gruttly 


Juana raised the head of the corse, and amid the bloody straw, 


found the key With | 


cleared out the box, and at the bottom discovered a parchment, trom 


many exclamations of disgust, Gaspar 


which he read as follows: “In case [should die suddenly. or meet 


my death by unfair means, | write this will for the satisfaction of 
those who consign my carcass to the dust from whence it 
formed All the monev I have 


bank, for the benetit of my sisters, Mercia and He 


Was 


saved, | have placed at G 


sinans 





For my only daughter Juana, | d 
and leave her without 
chil |, who lavishes her love ona pro'irate, sp 


t 


The paper dropped fron 


respective families 


a maravido, as an ungrateful, disobedient 





ithritt, heartless 
noble, by name Don Gaspar.” 


hand 


Oh, Gaspar 


1 Gaspar’s 
p I 
~—** disinherited, no money 


let us not wait for money, let us fly; let us endea- 
vour to forget this horrid murder.” 

“Fly with thee, Juana! with a parricide daughter! have the 
arms of a murderess coiled round my neck! beau- 
tiful as thou art, there is not one of Satan's devils who does not 
bear a more heavenly impress than I see im thy gloating eve. Mur- 
deress! Parricide! approach not. Were | to fold thee to my 





No, weman! 


bosom, to calcined cinders should I turn, sered to the very bone 
by sin! Wed thee, Juana! sooner would I wed a cloven-footed 
fiend. Naught could be so loathsome to my eyes as thou, an im- 
pure maiden with hands imbrued in blood ; marry thee ! ‘twould be 
perdition—hell! Wed thee! a merry tale forsooth! some day be 
murdered by my bride—ha, ha, ha!” 

* Gaspar, thou lovest another; I know thou dost. For if for me 
alone thy love had burned, would such a mere puff have so blown 
out the flame’? Ah, ne 
can bold a torch een to his mistress’ faults, 


for well I know that he who really loves, 





and swear those are 





her virtues! Gaspar! ter rot in the earth, and be the food for 








worms than live to be accounted infamous Yet that even I could 
have borne; nay more—eternal misery—a burning hell hereafter, 
so that thou hadst called me wife Oh, for pity’s sake, say not no 
again, “us more than I can bear; better far to die, and I can die 
but once, than to live dishonoured '" Juana snatched the pomard 


' 
and which was still reeking with gouts 


uttered 


which had stabbed her tf 





of blood; plunging it into her bosom, she “'Tis but a 


moment of pam 


Suddenly two men rushed into the cavern, followed by a few of 


A cry of horrour escaped them as they 


the neighbouring populace 


Be 


found themselves standiny t 1 


nood 





ij ool ot 


come to conduct thee to prison, on s isprcion Of murdering that od 


man Hearing crnes of lament, we hastened hither, and find thee 


covered with blood, and the old miser butchered.’ 


* You are mistaken,’ answered Don Gaspar, * [ am innocent 


tands pale and trembling, is the g 
es ee 
s steel 


Yonder made nh, whos 
See, m ber hand ts clutched th 
eked Jua a,t 
fast, she tried to speak, but her tongue clave 


* Away 


* Gaspar!” shr ie blood from her own wound flowed 
g to her mout 
with her to prison!” was Don Gaspar’s order, as they 


bore the insensible, but still breathing girl, from the cavern 





On a bright summer's day, at the 


train slowly proceeded up one of the principal streets of Mad 








leading to a large publick square the silvery sounds of the lute 
walted on the ho Trees mh cd w ithe joyous 1 un. al ‘ 
some Vv Ss: sthhe ’ ers ol v e waved o y 1 ‘ 
t v-scented tres ‘ © 4 sels shed t r ye t ‘ ‘ 
ve al tie iis ‘ cd ¢ t = va ly s ‘ t Act ‘ ! 
the admurt crowd, as Vv presse forw {tu ¢ nt) e lovely 
tor 1 feal melt a Lorm Wi wa now to te { ito t t 
sommest nollie nthe lan . Don Cias if ] ie b o dy ee 
the procession, mounted On two snowy steeds, whi ever and ane 
‘ ue thie . ‘ cies it pric il « 
e the siiver belis, ¢ = ded o « fe 1 Ait a) 
ot { li ‘ t ol il s Ny \ I i ) As ¢ (es rie t ‘ t 
‘ y plated Ww earis; here d there they were looped \ 
rubies and diamonds, a wreath of which gems em ed her lair 
wow, her rove was ol wlite satin, embroidered 1 pears 
ender and de tew I asco cd bv a cor ‘ 0 ts 
the simail faba ch le e rel md checke ‘ cour ot I 
ink r steed, was iicast vliite glove, ¢ ered s ‘ 
vhile the other la { composed « i fea s 
for the purpose of shadir I ove Visace yn the sur Lhe 
Ta sii S slit i i oun Ww ‘ is 
} ! 1 re ‘ ) wot t ‘ u Ss pel ed IMeavel ~ 
wand, and the i, dark « $ ) r hus ewe v 
Suddenly the tones ¢ Hed « n were he and at 
one ny Ol a side street, a Ocession OF soldiers mingled w t 
il cortege A man tollowed, clo doin blac md masked 
olding a hatchet j i came a i mid vo 
feriale, ha ed in W 2, I let bare, and her DIGCR 
nost ent t , cure ) fl] td red aI oO ‘ , s 
t ed, and hers ! dey ows were co ed by grt 
’ not a tea ‘listened o ad of er Persian-cut eve Tlie 
crowd t eated) Some exclaimed, w orrour, © "Tis the parricide 
da iter’? while others showed, with savage d cht *On—on 
to the execution ! Let her di 
Suddenly scream Was heare md Juana e ¢ V 
chiging, with enchained ds, to the bridle of Don G ed 
Save mie save tic . eked the maiden “| 1 not ity 
Dear Gaspar, have merey! let me not die" Perritic © 4 
whom she called a vered no the quick heaving of his bosom 
Hone portrayed his) tee s wer t On’ Craspar = 40 
hope tor merey erealler, sow sole now to me Chi. Caod 1 "7 
I then di fea you ¢ suave ( the dis t i 
Th triv spru yn his rs \ two = st the " 
hiitus her in their arms, bore ti to the place sive utes ad trom 
‘One word,” said Juana, * and | will offer no more resistance \ 
few moments, and | shall cease to exist. Gas : pravers 
of a guilty wretch can avail with Him above, th ew ea happy 
one but in the midst of joy, t not the recolicetion ort sers 
daughter be entirely effaced a few short moments, and s face 
on which thou last so ofte zed, and pressed to thy s, Will tn 
cast into the mire, and therein trampled on: a tew oments, 
this broken heart w no more ache, onet will then repose, tears 
will then cease to tlow, and Juana’s name will be Ked with that 
of Parneinde! But this weakness is now of no ava CGiaspa 
art thou happy Does yon fair dame possess thy heart whole, and 
untouched Gaspar bowed his head, and the Spanish girl, meekly 
folding her hands on her thro r breast, while her tears flowed 
many and fast, added * Ther ss, | die co 
tent. Gaspar! dear idol of yi art py 
lis well It is not fit that sould s 


hv peace. Farewell for ever 


inward praver, Juana joined t} 











fold, which was erected in the vim ed 
1 svlemn silence,a tear ghistened im the blue eve of the noble Jonna 
CGabnelle, as she vainly essaved to unravel from Gaspar'’s look this 
tmivstery lhe rolling of the dr ceased, the bridal train advanceé 
through the square Gaabmelle hid her face in her hands, and wept 


\ shout arose, and a black mass was seen coming toward Gas 


par for a minute the soft breeze suspended the floatine mass over 
his head The mob pressed forward to behold Juana Violent 
hootings, shouts and execrations on the parricide dauwelhter i 


the steeds | 


CGaspar’s becane unmanageable, and as it tried 





forth, the floating mass fell on the horse and nder. It was Juana’s 


hair, which had been cut from her small head, and thrown to the 
crowd, Shrieks were heard, mingled with confused sounds of 


hooting and despair ; and at the same moment that Juana had ceased 
to exist, by means of the executioner’s axe, Gabriell« 
over the lifeless form of Gaspar: he had been thrown from his 

horse, and killed! 


was bending 


DESULTORY SELEC 





‘IONS. 


THE STRAGGLER. 


In taking my usual rounds the other evening, I was not a little 
street, to hear 





surprised as | passe da gentleman and lady in 
him remark 

** Don’t talk so loud, recollect we are passing Mrs , and if 
what will be all over town before 





she hears you are saying, it 
breakfast to-morrow 
Have people to guard their tongues in 


] determined to pay 


Shocking ! thought I 


this manner in walking the puoick street 


some attention to the matter, and see whether the gentleman was 


right in his saving Last even 





gl paid a social visit to one of my 
I than hive mui- 





respec ted acquaintances I had not n there more 
nutes, when who should come bouncing into the room but the same 
dreaded individual | had heard Mr. ‘Tomphins allude to 

* Oh, my dear Mrs. Patience,” said she, after the usual ceremoriy 


as over, “* have you heard the news 





























I have heard 1 g very strange,”’ suid Mrs. Patience, con- 

tu ov her 9 ng 

* You have ird anvthing said Mrs. ——., full of surprise, 

but I forgot you never pay any attention to what is going on im 
town, I wo reve can be son tlerent 

Mrs. Patience erely remarked, * that her family kept her so 
i at home t S paid very little attention to things of so little 

portance, as to learn w Mr. or Mrs. such a one were saying 
or doing 

A pre y “cute remark, the ht |: however, Mrs. —— was not to 
vw daunted by anv such remark; she had come with a bedget of 
siaii-talk and news, and e seemed determined to let Mrs ™ 
tienes ive el enehtol it 

Yes, thank heaven said she, **] am not much troubled with 

t lo be sure, | ve one, but then she is notrouble to me. | 
ea r see, Mrs. Patience, what makes people have such a 
lik to ve lamilies Hormble! 1 never could think of being 
kept at e atte g to children I really belaeve it would kill 
ie I am glad, I assure vou, | have ne.” 

Wi ‘ > ea Ine Salt Mrs P - For my 
| I conte o live w my family preference to any 
‘ cor sess WV tever There is a satisfaction 1 Knowlng 
that vo ires ounded by lit swhouy vour own bv DeIngsS Who 

e depends on vt te pioess > Uhat amply repays me 
‘ t privations hich vo suppose to fow trom my 
sit ‘ I< safe sav, that | would not eive one hour's 
} sure Vv latniiv, for a week at balls é d par ts 

Here Mrs co div contain herselt She considered it 
10s Vv to sin t t * Well, I sec said 
sie ur ow save be Onie-s g body, but it cannot be 

a lt WOT ‘ ( we would as Vv time 
ol Lb Il st t t ews 1 had « Ost forgotten it 
Onlw t s | was s Window eo r ove | 
! ra Mis ‘ >wW co mv W i M Ii pains, ag od 
fo ‘ ! ‘ o.d M Poster Vas v0 to be ual 
I to Mi limo s ‘ . My did yo ever hear of 
s " vo ‘ \\ ilellow Uke him going to marry 
s o sue is I wonder how she ts voing to be 
dressed 

l re o not know said Mrs 
sie Ww i ‘ t 4 t u eT it AS , 

Here Mrs seeing t she co 
Patience a t s . ous I 

* Do not n sud i said Mrs. Patienec 

+] vw s you I have ct ‘ a whole hall hour 
Is ‘ as i ek t ti ive lO pay a sorte 
\ uv oM l eT I du sc LO Visit her, you know she 

Vat s 50 

he Mir s eve ’ I followed shortly after- 
ty | What a st e creature that Mrs. — mius ‘ wught 
| s I walked a ‘ i e direction of mv own house 
Hlow sadly can, a s human ature perverted Here is a woman 

endowed, to a t e, with an ore iTV s e Ol yvood coin 

SC list 1 em ‘ et volthe 7 ising order, 
Sho. to 0 i he real hature of the situation of 

vid ers OL so v. tere sao s rules and reguia 
ons ‘ stead Oo iking that stand which her talents entitle 
her to s dreaded a real i I Ode It Is an esta shed 
sah ind | La © om t ou s tongue lkes to 
\ 1. tw " SS SUAC, exer ¢ ifseil upon 
Li crs ects \ cara Wo Gis \ cre s, U 
mev, and 0 so clretes e | ise ( ra a 
The ‘ it rn ive d vs ect, whe t strated 
\ i i t “ ‘ Vated t . Cla olat i ‘ t 
we oe | ‘ oO resist We sit spe ad \ ed, bh ¥ 
F \ rol mninonse e wo sano ! to a 
so I au only sorry we have not more o n bButawo 
" of co 4 ‘ irs i) oO be KICKt 0 vl t 
com It cre . . ori \ ( ais sts mie 
tis »>seea i ereve s s if Ss. CVO s iil mo nh 
wide ¢ » iW eve uoshe secs, hears, or cate i 
order tot t t <u Such a woman is Mrs st 
s he ‘ mid every pie L e news Being ra 
t t ‘ ‘ s, she moves indecent co Y 
He rT st \ i | ca iss yous makes tit est 
use of ti tin \\ \ street  Gav-titne md vou w « 
sure to eet her \r it vou wil find her at her window taking 
notes LB Ss iViis uayv ¢ ce lo er Here she tinds mex 
1 stibie ! uid, « 4 thi hex WotR 1 vou ¢ VUst lo call a ad see 
r, vou can find out what K ol dress every man, woman, and 
child, black or white the whole congregation had on * My 
good cious,” said my wife the other dav, as T was telling her 
shat iv s! Dee t \ *you don t sav su * Yes mn 
deed | do wite savs | I have heard er describe about three or 
four hundred of them myself, and that on a Sunday too.” * Mercy 

on me !"" savs my wit 

But now T must be thinking somewhat of coming to a close. I 
have only afew words to say and these are for Mre —— _ [| would 
remimd her that my straggling propensities often bring me in com- 


pany with her Hereatter | intend to kee pan eve upon her and | 
now give her a fair warning to look out tor breakers. 1 am deter- 


ta stop to this species of moral degradation, especially 


mined to 
in this Our goodly town. She shall hear 
* On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
OF publick scorn, 


_ 
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NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS. We happen to know the circumstances just related, and likewise 
those contained in the subjoined extract | 







































































SUNDAY EVENING READING. 




















“ - = ™ ee A FRIEND IN NEED 7 . 
SQUIBS, SCISSORS-WORK AND SCRIBBL 
- THE NECESSITY OF AN ATONEMENT 
— e have here chronicled two instances, one of the nobleness of heart, 
= . and the other of that Ut t Nic? ‘ . ; ; nrings fram ¢ , ' , 
THE RAIN, rs ms o her t eraiity Which diguifes our nature, and redeems it Ir sprit gs from the attribute of divine justice Th dge of all 
om the sordid pursuits of money-ge hh so Many dispos ns are the earth u tde t H t th it 
. i 2 seeained te : - : t arth must dor ° is justice isthe regulator of sho 
Derine the last long storm, a poetical correspondent of the Bal- | SDCTUsted in the deciine ot lite. N r similar traits might ¢ nd i ntl ton nang 
23 4 cited to show the unvarving tenou il, but we shall conclude | @"@ Merey in the government of the world, and maintains its univer 
timore Transcript, who signs herself ** Ellen,” “ instead of going to With one stil more honourable to t sal order, harmony, and peace. Man has broken the law of God 
ho \ : : , ‘The Rein A gentieman of our acquamtan for many years connect ‘ s hound. { } ' fi . 
church,” wrote theee lines upon * The Rain ed with the press of this city, and whose literan career en ee meet | God is bound n the holy necessity of His being, to protect His 
The rain! the rain’ when will it stop? of much newspaper remark, being one day sadly perplexea in his financiala own law He cannot permit an impeachment of that law, wihout 
am. clouds are weeping still— ranzements, - cured the note of a frre ind repaired to a bank to have it An impeachment o Himself Exther He must trample on Hs own 
"he streets are { of mud and dirt— discounted t Was ing the time of the Kk. whe ney w tt t 
f mud and dis sn w, or blis stice must punish the offend s _ 
ee ee ears Sted edetel ah enacting’ tamens. ree Se “hey Moe apac pu he ollender, and thus make room 
In vain | turn to heaven my eves, the aec ation Was retus . cashie : scent anal Gia a or the exercise Ol mercy 
‘eet Cam be enue rser being little Known in the ' et, and whether thev were . 
s like morning tapestry, ud, OF t, Was of very sequence to Mr. Cashier, as —— PERIOD GAN 
ver the day s sheen oe a 2 ates Of his. The Ligation ro wine ota let 
© undontbte " vy of tt ‘ s necessities—but all tor 0 S View of the necessity of the atonement, it is frequently ob- 
the rain' the nasty rain, ™e \ st dis > ©, he say tk ‘ whitl ectes and it Vv be well here to meet ¢ olhection li it os is 
st week it s e cease ise t tw st s 4 . exert . the t — . 
The vane upon the steeple va ‘ { ‘ rte ie? saa gringuoaanento why should God extend : 
' ‘ .« s ! t € assista ' 
St \ . th-east east ® spect of " ' face. Paxs , uo oases ( y ’ © ground of an ex ry alonement lhe 
I'm sure its ruste nits , © Was ste ata ‘ t king “ reply is ecause lao d no " The same odk { 
And w I change a jot e, wv j P " } 
Ww Tthe sexton? ! i ts \ : roe , ; “ dd y : ” d mm 
Tos € more sunny spot i“ M ‘ t eof « ' . ‘ ot . ve ' al ae ‘ eh onv of the 
i - “ divine a es lo strate the idea, | will cite the case of e 
rain mnnot wear ecess t t ‘ ! t 
silk to est “ ' i ws : ~ el rans, Who, to prevent t ‘ . iola 
‘ ‘ - ‘ one ! 
wht et vet a ‘ — h - . ne, enact i ‘ " the erpe ow ek of 
ta trimmings vay Ia : a : “] seves, His ow , ‘ st tool ~. Tt 
two we s—seven halls— Titus ‘ ' f tor coe " 
»chance tos ' | , . ’ . ‘ ss ‘ st ers lOve, Ve 0 vy hus 
script, please to te to« t in your <1 F ta ha ws to esolves that h self w © one eve, 
the rain w stoy ido ‘ s ey ‘ s lowe te s son i that s son shoul 
- ' “ s 1 t ' ' aes 
And Miss Ellen was presently answered in the same paper, with l 3 ' 4 date in dw © OVE ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ gnitv of the law Now, only ada 
‘ i my ow ate f . \ ’ 4 “ » togethe ' } 
the following verses addressed to her upon “The Sun.” ee an , ; ae (rod is w Hi s ed Himself to be. immac , ¥, 
e sun, the s ‘ \ ; ' y just, an ive at once an argument plea f 
pee w the .. ' I . . ssity of ‘ ent rod s framed a law | ’ 
. sontiies ace + — seweeo tara Perot said that t dl blis ow es of holiness and stiee It wa ”, 
In Market-street sds . : 
Tosbre * ao ‘ s ‘ . . ‘ , w « P ‘ equita ‘ ‘ los one at He w tend 
A irasols are s 7 , bed ! Sess i 1 thousa ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ pac " who had w \ mad vy t 
A change is e face 1 ever ¢ ¥, without bas aw paint ' , d 
Which surely’s not s : —— strate its ¢ “ tw s me him ca of denving His 
The sun, the sun, t s sun, THE WASHINGTON MIRROR, wa Se . hn erey t nes . ‘ sould pardon, 
For weeks he 3 eT ‘ , The | 
elore he gives his o ar , ‘ , a | 
But now as het a ‘ pot TY shé > om , . i ole ‘ ‘ 
Jie vena bie @ ae ei ri sisa heh pleasa ate racetu " ce anv, nder the « ands satisfa on, there ‘ on « | s the ww ie . 
nerintendence of rf . j j 
Come out, then, with iu nnet new, iwtendence of Mr Rut s Dawes, dis 4 cd at the capita ured MINESS SOCUTE « 8 or save (,0d ts a pust Gio nd 
The V-good s CS are ’ 
= , We are not aware of a better conducts or more gvenerally-inter 4 Saviour ) the de vt the riches e Wisdom i the 
The va stick k ts e ready trimm’'d v i k oe 
7 sun, the sun, how like a god tiv sen’, Which We met with lor I t nits columns 
He rolls a the sk ; 
The clouds are scattered every way, i uh t JUSTIFICATION 
Be tore s westy \ . ‘ } 
Com t. then, pretty Ellen, come, i art, Justine ation ts a forensick or law term, emploved im) wial allairs, 
I e eves % n . stre, 4 reourts 0 lea t Int se itis used lh xxv i And 
he weathe ilk ames ee - s ‘ h 
Ti ea < i if, ” . ‘ ‘e ‘ uvance the ‘ Ss Ol the aposiios 
5 : nba } pt I rd Jesus ¢ . , of His own righteousnes 
i ors ‘ ’ " ta law-condemned sinner l rivht 
MR, JOHN MASON, il 
P sess CO ‘ 1 i . Ve cd passive obedience to a he 
7 rat \ 
The Trans ‘ript contains a brief memorr of this well-known citi- i “ . ir ements of the Vine law The first and pro 
art, 
zen, comprising several passages in his life highly honourable to A t it and s ‘ foundes! act Of condescens ind obedience was, His consenting 
to bn ‘ | ‘ w, f s s s ) 
him. We make room for a portion of it The « vf the } . “Ke v.48. 1 vas His migh Kt 
: \ Tbe ‘ ‘ iw, t a ’ Was ast te a flex 
PETULANCE REPROVED Ml ‘ . ‘ sit wa ere ‘ It known to you, 
He began jife as an apprentice bev tothe t ring iness.an ke Pat \ . , , wah " yy is . 4 nan law he is beyond 
Lyon of Piiladelphia, by the dint of his own exertions, became aman of ~~ : wh sdieti But let hon abdicate his throne 
fluence, sta iy a Weaitl There is, we are s to sav. a@ false s ‘ ] ‘ t .: 
‘ i i ’ ne act | stilrye 
amoung s tls, suc t t ish 1 the vu . : sighe mths et 
» ° { , ( j 
they acquired the Veaith, and expos them to the nmaicule of those w "7 ; — iets ; . " 08 den en 
know theimro and Jaugh at them f abs ty in concea t : 4 . . dines ® ‘ 0 y he 
2 tot this me s to f ti ‘ th hw , t 
The subj 1 rer eof them ‘ i i P ' ! ‘ s vas ele } e | ’ 
good society in the city, hist stv andg sense never allows him to be | : 
Wanting in thats espect ‘ i these a ent w k back « , ates : - 7 Po ry, He was 
their former respectable avocations with regret, or who are annoved by a or oO law Hut ‘ vere Ile arose ym H ’ 
llusions to the On the cont v. he ounds ecdote espe j ! ! 1 | 
= : n. the itrary, he a ' a s r or 0 ‘ | ’ i wr ed ti i 
ri ears ie s ilve int scences of the event “ 
Sher erase churactertend Gud to recall eaaurtetinns cgeaneu co ; 2 PASHIONS OF THE DAY. i of a, The ced I] elf t t ‘ Ax the 
with whom he has been connected th ‘ useful, an ers ) M Surety of Tis cove t people held Thin ron 
existence Phere are scenes in . ew “ the ‘ ‘ F scissors have prov dus with t , shinai n the ashions ex \ et ti ‘ \ ! I! 
of an interesting nove t they are of too pu y estick a ture t ol V o mech i ) ’ ) taking ] | 
1 4 ‘ ‘ s ’ j { t j 
noha or ype pes pr tte etapa inden Monegan seyrctree des Ac X \ ‘ w ale ‘ ‘ ec, and i 
nf the inna ess of his heart t ectness of his es.u ch, Of course, must take ect t a sanded perfect he d He welded at It ad 
Will mention one tle incident, wt will show the m sty and Iybe ed sulle s o dca whes | ' i 
Spirit « ‘ i ‘ae e fer " ? aes “ We Laura é eas t ske f the Where wes ' ’ He klvy bowed Ply ad 
atan even at in the s ( ‘ it ' ex thik ' " ‘ 3 
t . T ‘ P 
tensions t mk, sta 1, and beauty, we . vy the shen ahi k v. Dye Vv V_ wore ‘ ‘ow t ‘ ess \ sas That God ‘ - 
accomplishment Some remark being made was s ‘ ha . = t ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ i Pha ‘ . 1} 
relerence L voung a ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ' : Miss T. w ‘ ¥ ' urs. I Nhat J i 
subject of sketch t inh ¢ Lia te s used the lade st . y “ ‘ " . wes ; , 
s s 4 ‘ s 4 ‘ :] is ' | 
ailu 1 to The you man's Was a tint extreme, a ‘ . “ ware I : ace M ws 
anded an apol eas ) iv ‘ "as () earth 
* sa ww thavetl gin ess torememberthat vour fan We ¢ t ’ t e audi t 
. the same tf “ ‘ ¥ father was a cay " . i : ' M ‘ — 
you were merely the far f the re nent to which he wa te 1 A =? * what aneve, ar ‘ 
He dy I n t hos ime, and we are © set ” 
Z 4 p rHE WILLINGNESS is ‘ s 
now it thatis eas st ves ‘ . te 4 ‘ . : seipislinics apmisin —— 
The reply to this taunt. a arrogant assumption of supe ity. wae reetie Ale ora . e | ve cheve t llowing re ie - , , . 
and conciliatory, and was tot eflect . e found a Sosent paus ' silently a ( ‘ eonsness which is ex- 
“I know not! . € the ances of & a ‘ tend fo a f 0 ay Pine e of nhinerited merey le us 
bein + ent att et ener ear of then the s! ¢ Take allt ‘ ‘ en i t e then - Th ' e Crrace Nth ’ md Virtually save to hom rst 
you egret the eve su 4 ss t f ‘ . ‘ e 1 ‘ 
) at! } ‘ “ ‘ bite s ed iho vO ‘ ey ol 
> s name recalls me cire stances that are eve tor " t t min © be 
enis awe h the vile ’ on" ove 1 you are e¢ ef ol ‘ vet 
My father, sir.” said the voung nw ven of eat << ae q ‘ tw ere i ‘ nN “ ased stice ts ed. and 
aided vou whens wer i “e ed tt w lam t . € ‘ t ‘ ( ' ‘ | 
| ' i ‘ iG oly behold you ess ws the d 
with « snd : you are t ‘ la “ Kes. 4 ‘ é | ‘ : , pan : ; _ 
mann waked Ayia -athee a a : ' show ‘) rw many are e, vhose souls there mal ering 
nat am afra my young f thiat y Ave mistaken my « eter. | N. B.—t ff itself and a thirsting for ¢ t, who yet stand at a distance from the gos- 
wave ' ‘ ’ i l ‘4 e mu A ‘ ‘ 1 ! ! ; ‘ ' 
| ea ’ st ‘ scleuo ( !« Cron 
Ima ca we toshow s e of s vi fri shes - | * : ra sage ce rd 
we to ers rane ' j 
mheee y y ga } o eve a Vv 
I you nan was silent; he ‘ st f his taunts, but his PROPESSIONAL ANECDOTE, with the most costly Is, around who ire wthered the 
ride st logered, a ri ated his tter f s The other, howeve | t ‘ | hit ! ! 
pon ‘ ew oss, Ve sorde vhether they would 
hastened t elu se irrassme " such a courteous, delicate The ne relates an anecdote of Sergeant Davy. a, } | 
and considerat er. that mstead of i the voung Snmsees d - ’ i Welcome Thev hea f Christ Jesus, the nner's (rend. the 
an ap v for his rudeness and precipitation, and the close of that snterview | GiStinguishe 1 English lawver at the time of Lord Mansfield, that | s ers surety rhev hear o e pardon procured by his blood, of 
Was the toundation of all the young gentleman’s future prosperity and su wing once called to ount by his bre nont western circuit, | Liv e ess wro t y His labours and tea the ear 
cess in the w i 
for disgracing the profession 5 - oil at of Tins e, Ww ' sive 1 zey ke tone shisper ong 
neh : . r g | v | ver ¢ a cle er a 
The following extract refers to the benefit which took place at j | | consolation to the * w va er vet w rs ther 
it ‘ tOOK sliver t bust could not get od but took “04 
the Bowery Theatre not lor g since : : fiod will accept and we ne th Speak | now to any such? 
very Sianpence ® lellow iin the world, a IL hope you « it ! 
ole - Let me ter Vv warn vou of © prime evo ire hus chert<hing 
MARY FAIRLIE AND THE COOPER FAMILY call that disvracine the . ~ 
ail that disgr ie | ‘ A principle Uvat re os Ue on because it is bestowed b we 
“Son € . 1 e re s \ ‘ 
‘i T i gay, a R A prin e that wo rug vou with a price in the hand, ; thus 
light and pleasure talia it Ihe ia nee was h s i make Jenoevanh your debto O yes, He will we rome vo He 
. - . GR OUT . { , 
a sign of fon, an r sowree elite of the f ‘RIZZLE AND JOB OUTDONE ‘s agnify the riches of His grace im your salvation It os Pes 
and literary « es. Am ew sha ends este ore slory t lor { t 
he j r , , giery to ar ma acee ‘ st as F ('y % ' / the 
was the sent aan lt et . on ‘nn ae ea ah ses The Ded 1am rtise el sas vy of | stience, exceeding > , U manda vo is vo re rist du he 
‘ f A P - - “ , iwod Chrat d or s . Sinners le — 
the w ot an a in © ze ’ i ttlon by w the ‘ that of Grizzie. or even ¢ @aruest Jol 7 : died ¢ a ey ~ vo eo - 
was cay Fi She is now non und t fam has fa te worthiess as you () there is Kindness m the heart of Christ » to 
~ dog “ mers nzs en te he i. ; at e theatres, a “5 printing '" exe t in old w an, the other dé as she peeped it Ihere is love in the art of Christ, repair to it There is for- 
he author of Th AB Mr M sk top er spect sat \ . fa , j . 
aticket. The ticket was purchased, but t the ordinary price—a check | they've kept | ting, week after week, ever since I first larnt to re giveness in the heart of Christ, avail yourselves of it. Raise then 
for a large and handsome amou tendered in exchange, although he has | 4 © wasn't st patientest man that ever was, he never could | YOUr weeping eye, and rest it'an His cross. Stretch ont the trem! 
jong since given wy amusem the stage have stood jt s iz, no how ling hand of faith, and touch but His garment, and yeu shall be saved 
iM ’ 
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ORIGINAL HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


FAMILIAR RAMBLING EPISTLES. 





ESSEX. 
To Professor Joha W. Francis, M. D. 


My pear stn—Cold as the weather has been, it has now ame- 
liorated, and I have wandered from my quarters to ramble through old 
Essex, as the historians call the county. Here are concentrated all 
my earliest recollections of kindred, friends and country. After 
leaving Boston, and passing through the small town of Chelsea, be- 
longing to the county of Suffolk, you enter Lynn. I think you once 
informed me that Boston was the north-eastern boundary of your 
New-England travels. This town has much of level !and along the 
road, and is at once a manufacturing and an agricultural place. It 
is the paradise of Saint Crispin and the cordwainers, who have the 
satisfaction to use the phrase of Tom Sheridan, of having their 
wares trampled upon by the beauties of all God's creation. Stretch- 
ed east of the town is the far-famed Nahant, a promontory that 
beetles into the sea, and is swept over by a breeze that never 
came from any other quarter than from the bosom of old ocean. It 
is connected to the main land by an isthmus, which has the most 
beautiful beach this country can boast of. A horse's hoof sinks no 
farther in the hard sand than just to show the track by the moisture 
which arises from the pressure. ‘This place is memorable for being 
the retreat of the quakers, during the time in which they were per- 
secuted, more by their own imprudence than by the vindictive spirit 
of the people at large. They fortified the narrowest place of the 
jsthmus, and kept a look-out for their enemies. ‘They had prepared 
to take their boats if danger impended. The place is now the sum- 
mer retreat of the invalid, and those who are at leisure. Not un- 
frequently the man of business spends his nights here after the la 
bours of the day in Boston, giving him only a pleasant ride of four 
The fishing is fine, and the facil- 


teen miles after business hours 
ties for taking them numerous, which is life to a great many men of | 
leisure ; and now and then on a lovely day in August, when the 


great herrings come down from the northern seas, the inhabitants of 
Nahant are favoured with a visit from that modern monster of truth | 
and doubt, ycleped the sea-serpent 

The thermometer is from fifteen to eighteen degrees lower in a 
hot day at Nahant than at Boston, while a salubrious sea-breeze in 
vigorates the frame, and whets the appetite for the dainties of the 
table. It isa place to produce good feelings 
mother of all evils—fashion—seems only to exercise her sway for 
the social happiness of the whole group 

The ground at Nahant was only encumbered with three or four 
houses when I first knew it, but now there is a fine hotel, and cot- 


Here that empress 


tages are scattered all over the promontory. A very gentee| 
society is found here in the very warm weather, who have the 
advantages of a church library, and pleasure-boats belonging to in- 
dividuals. A north-easterly storm in October or November, is here 
sublime. The waves dash against the foundation rocks with a fierce 
and terrible vengeance, throwing the spray over every part of the 
territory. I was on this spot in the October storm, as it was called, 
in 1804, with Dr. Bentley, whose passion for adventure came near 
being the price of our lives by his determination to cross the isthmus 
at high tide. Wet to the skin by being at times overwhelmed by 
the terrifick influx of the tide, the sage theologian was still amusing 
and witty, and compared our adventure to the passage of the Israel- 
ites through the Red Sea. He was better versed in oriental litera 

ture than in feats of horsemanship, and would have made a happier 


display among etymologists than among the heroes of a tournament 
or a battle-field ; but no one was ever a greater lover of nature than 
Dr. William Bentley, of Salem. He was the author of the history 
of that town, published some thirty years ago. Salem has a history 
It was settled before Boston, and has been for ages remarkable for 
sober habits and industry. During the revolutionary conflict its 
population was patriotick, and had their share in the struggle. When 
Boston was shut by the port-bill, the merchants of Salem offered 
those of Boston every facility in transacting their business on their 
wharves and in their stores. After the peace of 1783, the mer- 
chants of Salem were among the first who found their way to the 
East Indies, which opened great channels of wealth for our country 
The inhabitants of Salem lived in unostentatious opulence, and never 
had due credit for their hospitality 








Some of their most active mer- | 


Boston, the natural consequence of the increase of wealth among 
the inhabitants. There is a pride and fashion often in the wish to 
be in the largest city in the state, 


spend their money out of the place which witnessed their early ex- 


Many thrifty merchants wish to 


ertions in life to accumulate it 


The society was of the highest order of intelligence, the young | 
and the old were often found in the same circle, giving and receiving | 
happiness. Old Doctor Holyoke, until he nearly approxunated his |) 
hundredth year, had his youthful friends constantly at his table on | 
* Thanksgiving Day,” 
iscences with ease and grace in the fulness of an unbroken me- 
He held it as one of the great axioms of life, and one that 


and poured out his stores of ancient remin 


mory. 
he had laid down for his government, that old age should never give | 
up the society of the young. The playful and overtlowing souls o! 
the young, according to his creed, kept alive the verdure of the aged 
mind, inclined by waste of years ‘to the sere and yellow leaf.’ 
He believed that the mind might be an evergreen, and the falling and | 
the budding be carried on together 


| 
} 
chants and distinguished lawyers, several years since left Salem for I 
| 
} 


instance of the proof of his own theory, and saw his hundredth |! ing my family.” 


year go by amid the festivities of several generations who had ga- 
thered around him, to honour him as the patriarch of modern 
physicians. 

On inquiry I learned that another sage of the city had retired to 
the inner chamber to die, at the good old age of between eighty and 
ninety. He has for many years been the pride of a large circle. 
A divine and a philosopher, Dr. Prince commingled the charms of 
science with the visions of faith, and taught at the same time the 
harmony of the natural and the moral spheres. He, too, loved the 
y society of the young, and gave his instructions to them, while he 
|| seemed merely to participate in their amusements. His death will 
be severely felt by all classes in the city. Such composure and 
cheerfulness amid the decay of nature, are no small proofs to a re- 
flecting mind of the immortality of the human soul. 





| 
| 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


THE LAST OF THE STAGE COACHMEN. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ SOUTH-WEST,” AND “ LAFITTE.” 


| 


IN TWO PARTS—PART THE FIRST. 








| Artin!” cried the stage agent, as he turned the handle of the 
|| door. The coachman or * driver,"’ as he is denominated in the 
|| parlance of New-England, till this announcement had been list- 
i lessly seated upon his box, with a half-smoked long-nine projecting 


from his lips. He now gathered up the ribands in the palm of his lef; 
hand, shook them slightly, and with an air professional, settling him- 
ith a forward inclination of his body more firmly upon 


self the while w 
his seat. Drawing them through his fingers, till he ascertained 
to his satisfaction that they * pulled” upon the bits of his four-in- 


hand equally and uniformly, he took his long whip, constructed of 
an oaken staff, some five feet in length, to which appertained a lash 


nearly twice as long, flourished this * baton’ of his station scien- 
tifically, and, with the grace of a professeur, three or four times 
around his head, winding up with a loud report of the snapper close 
to the ears of the leaders. 


* T—t—t ! cam’ !” accompanied this startling salutation to his fa- 





vourite barbs, and away they sprung, tossing their slender heads 
} nto the air, and flinging out their fore legs wide, their hoofs clat- 
| tering upon the round pavements of the streets of Providence. The 
| rattling of the wheels, the loud crack of the lash, which, with rei- 
| terated reports, still plaved skilfully about their heads and flanks, 


|| and the encouraging interjections of the coachman, momently influ 


| encing additional fire into the spirited animals. In a few moments 

we had left the town, (for Providence, in 1832, dear reader, was 
| under the good old-fashioned patriarchal government of select men, 
| modest and unassuming the honours of mayor and corporation,) 
| and were flying over the smooth turnpike, which was the only line 
| of communication either for the mail or travellers between that 
} place aud Boston. This route in this day of improvement, is super: 


seded by the railroad, on which travellers are transported in two 





hours over a section of country, which, three years ago, consumed 


| from six to seven. The day was delightful. The sun was warm, 


It was late in the month of July, and nature 
I had taken my seat by the 


but not oppressive 
was arrayed in her loveliest apparel 
side of the *‘ driver,’ to obtain a prospect of the finely-cultivated 
country through which our route lay, and draw upon him for infor- 
mation respecting objects we passed. No man should ever ride in- 
side when he can nde outside! This should be an axiom for all tra- 
vellers. Preserve me from immolation in a stage-coach on a dusty 
Toad of a summer's day, nine passengers inside, with children and 
bandboxes to fill up the interstices. If sins are ever expiated in this 
| life, such a mode of travelling must speedily produce the complete 
absolution of the most hardened transgressors 

My companion, the cvachman, was a tinely- formed, athletick man, 
about five-and-twenty, with a handsome, good-humoured and bene- 
volent countenance, a merry twinkle in his clear blue eye and florid 


complexion, with light-brown hair, curling about his forehead and 
neck. 


vet, aud a short, drab coat, adorned with pearl buttons, the size of 


He was dressed in light-green pantaloons of corduroy vel- 


a Spanish dollar ; and wore, a little depressed over his eyes, a 
white hat, with a broad brim, encircled by a straw-coloured riband 
On the seat lay his blue dreadnaught, or box coat, which served him 
as a cushion when fair, but in which in cold or wet weather he com- 


fortably enveloped himself. We were rolling through a finely-tilled 











country, with farm-houses, black and moss-covered with age, lining 


| 
} " ; 

ll the road, the rich farms appertaming to them spreading around im 
! 


all the opulence of waving gran, green pastures, with flocks and 
herds—complete pictures of comfort and independence. Rural hap- 
piness seemed to have made this her abiding-place, with peace, 
plenty and repose dwelling around her 

Invited by the good-natured physiognomy of the coachman, I en- 


tered into conversation with him. He was intelligent and commu- 


nicative, and, like all New-Englanders, in his station in society, 


His information relating to the 


with a good common education 


objects on the way, was valuable. He was au fait respecting any 
historical, or otherwise interesting event associated with the sur- 


rounding scenery through which we were passing. In alluding to 


the subject of the projected railroad, then in agitation, between 


| Boston and Providence, he remarked that it might be beneficial to 


many, but it would inevitably ruin all engaged in * staging 


** For my part.” said he, * I don't know what IT should do if this 


line should be broke up. I have been, come eight years next Sep- 


He lived to be a miraculous || tember, driving on this route, and this is my only means of support- 





| ‘ _ are 
|| You are then married?” 


| “ Yes, sir; I have been married five years and little better, and 

| have a little curly-headed rogue, that knows now almost as muchas 
his father; and one of the prettiest little babies perhaps you ever 
laid your eyes on, sir.”’ 

I smiled at the naive with which he said this. He detected the ex- 
pression of my eye ; and, colouring, he shook the lines and cracked 
his whip—although his team were doing their besi over a level road— 

| with a report like a pistol in the ears of his bay leaders, and, after a 
momentary pause, continued apologetically— 

* Why, I didn’t mean to flatter myself when I said it was pretty, 
sir; although the neighbours do say it favours its father.” 

“I have no doubt that it ts as lovely as you represent,” I replied, 

I said this sin- 
cerely as I watched the changes of his handsome, but sun-browned 
face, as the pride of the father and husband, called un thereupon, the 
finest expression of which the human face divine is susceptible. 

The shades of evening were falling around us, and we had just 
commenced the ascent of a long hill clothed with forest trees, 
which often overhung the road, enveloping it in gloom. 

The “driver” dropped his reins upon the backs of his team, per- 
mitting it to toil slowly and laboriously to the summit. He was 
silent and musing, and his thoughts were evidently with his wife 


‘and that, nevertheless, it resembles yourself.” 


and little ones ; for his features wore that mingled expression of 
sadness and joy, which, at twilight, will steal over the face of the 
absent wanderer when the heart is present with loved ones. The 
spell of twilight had fallen upon my companion, and, in imagination, 
he was beside his young wife, with his “ little rogue” and lovely 
babe upon his knee! Suddenly he turned, and looking me full in 
| the face, said respectfully and with interest— 
** Are you married, sir, if I may be so bold?” 
Poor fellow ! he sought for sympathy! Alas, forlorn biped that 
I was then, I had none to bestow ! 
“Tam not,” I answered; “but I can picture the bliss of nuptial 
life.” 
* Allow me to say, sir, that you can never judge rightly unless 
you do so from experience,” he interrupted, with some energy. “J 
I never knew what it was to be 
I have had more real comfort in these 
five years, than in all my life before. Oh, sir, if you could see how 
nicely I live; there's my little cottage, just back from the road, 
almost hid in the trees, its little flower-yard in front, which Mary— 
that’s my wife's name, sir—tends herself: and the garden behind, 
which I cultivate myself when I am not on the road. Oh, sir, if 
you could but see the sweet smile with which Mary meets me when 


have been married about five years. 
happy and enjoy life tll then 


I get to the house, the nice supper she sets for me, and hear her 
tell how much she has missed me, and how often the litle prattlers 
have talked about * Pa.’ ” 

The coachman became eloquent as he proceeded to detail the 
individual features which conduced to the perfection of his matri- 
monial felicity. ‘The picture he presented to my imagination was 
glowing. ‘The goodness of heart and native nobility of character 
he displayed, in the recital, filled me with admiration, while my 
heart warmed toward: him. He spoke of his early courtship—how 
Mary had refused wealthier suitors for him, her ‘dear Henry.” He 
discoursed of her maternal and conjugal love : how she would weep 
at a tale of sadness: mourn with the sorrowful and rejoice with the 
mirthful. How she loved her children—nightly kneeled by their 
bedside, and commended them to the protection of her heavenly 
Parent. Of her piety he spoke long and ardently 

** Mary !"’ T mentally ejaculated, ** thou art well called Mary !” 

The night had set in dark, and we were near the end of the stage 
A little vil- 


lage was before us, with a light twinkling here and there from a 


or route where we were to change horses and driver 
dwelling on the roadside. The horses flew forward with increased 
speed ; the wheels whirled rapidly along the smooth pike, and loud 
and frequent were the reports of the long lash in the air over the 
heads of the leaders. We were entering the native village of my 
sentimental and happy companion upon the coach-box ! 

* Do vou see that light, sir!’ he inquired, with a tone of pleasure. 
I looked in the direction indicated with his whip. One light burned 
higher, brighter, and more cheerfully than all the rest 

* That bright hght is in Mary's window,” he said; “ she always 
sits there waiting for my return. Now, sir, I will gladden her 
heart.” 

As he spoke he drew his stage-horn from a “ becket” in which it 
The 


horses, as if catching inspiration from the sound, darted ahead with 


hung, and placing it to his lips, blew a long and cheerful blast 


renewed swiftness, and the next moment the coach wheels were 
rattling merrily over the paved street of the quiet village 

The stage rolied along through the avenue-like street, and stop- 
ped before the principal hotel. The driver dismounted, and surren- 
dered his box to another, a hard-featured stranger, with a harsh voice 
and vulgar manners. I disliked him at once, and determined to go 
no farther that night, for my curiosity was roused to see more of my 
new frend 

* Coachman," I said to him, “ you have created an interest in 
me; IT wish to go with you to your house; I should be gratified in 
witnessing your domestich bliss.” 

* Nothing would make me happier,” he replied ; “ T was wishing 
to ask the honour of you, but was afraid it would be too bold 
in me.” 

* All ready. gentlemen!” cried the new coachman, ascending to 


his box. ** We are waiting for you, sir.” 
** Pitch me my valise, driver; I shall go no farther to-night !" 
| The valise, with a heavy sound, accompamied by an oath trom the 


driver, struck the gallery, and witha flourish and crack of the whip 
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the stage rolled away from the inn, leaving me standing beside my | Cease this folly,” cried the senator impatiently, ** well I know Each pillar reared its graceful capital distinct in the silvery flood 


friend, the Benedict ! 


'| all tricks and juggles of thy craft ; save thy precious trash to dose 


which illumined the earth with nearly the brilliancy of sunshine, 


After having engaged a room for the night at the inn, I was, in | the vulgar—reserve thy lectures for the fools who kneel to this save where its rays were caught and reflected back by the pale mar- 


a few minutes, on my way to the cottage of the happy husband. A 
quarter of a mile from the inn we turned into a nerrow and shad- 


owed-lane, at the termination of which a light gleamed steadily—a 


beacon of love, guiding the married lover to his young bride! 

We had walked half way to the house when the gate of the flower- 
garden was thrown open, and a graceful female figure hastily ad- 
vanced toward us. Her white dress glanced in the moon, which 
was just rising above the trees; our figures, at the moment, were 
partly concealed, mine wholly so, in the shadow of a venerable elm 
which overspread the path. 

“ Henry, is it you! Oh, I have been waiting for you so long!” 
and she darted forward and threw herself into his arms. * Two 
long days you have been away, and I have been so lonely!” As 
she spoke she drew back from his arms, which had encircled her, to 
gaze into his face, her eyes full of love, when the form of a stranger 
caught her eye. I was gazing upon her fair face in undisguised 
admiration. Her beauty, softened by the moonlight, seemed angelick! 

“Sir,” I beg your pardon,” she said, while her blushing brow 
was visible even in the moonlight. Henry, why didn’t you tell me 
some one was with you!" she added with playful reproof, half 
ashamed that a stranger's eye should mark the fervour of her devo- 
tion to her husband and lover. 

We passed through the neat white gate along a pebbly walk 
bordered with flowers, and entered the cottage, a simple snow-white 
dwelling, adorned with a humble portico half-hidden im honey-suckle 
and woodbine. 
abode. A room on the right of the little hall served the young and 
frugal housewife as sitting-room and kitcher 
snowy-white, the furniture plain and neat. 


With courtesy I was ushered into their happy 


The floors were 
Simplicity and taste 
reigned over every domestick arrangement. Under a small mirror 
placed against the wall, stood a side-table spread with a white cloth, 
on which was laid the evening meal. ‘There were two plates—for 
the wife had delayed her meal. 
husband! The little ones had long before taken their bread and 
milk, and were sweetly and soundly sleeping—* the rogue” ina erb 
by the side of a bed visible in an adjoiming room—the infant ina 
cradle by the table. 

I partook with the happy pair of their evening meal, which re- 


She would not partake without her 


mained religiously untouched, after we were seated, until the lovely 
wife sweetly and devotionally sought the divine blessing upon it 
After supper the sleeping infant was placed in my arms by the fond 
father. The 
eldest, a chubby, rosy-cheeked urchin of some four years growth in 


It was indeed a lovely child—a sleeping cherub! 
ping 


mischief, was also taken from the innerroom and shown to me. It 
was a beautiful, curly-locked fellow, the mimiature of its father. I 
told him so, and he smiled delightedly ; while his charming wife's 
face beamed more happ:ly than if the compliment had been paid 
to herself. 
altar, and listening toa petition from the lips of the young husband, 


That night, after kneeling with them around the family 


which, for its spirit of devotion and humble faith, I have seldom 
known equalled, [ returned to my hotel, and laid my head upon my 
pillow a happier and better man ! 

Alas! that my story must end as it will! If the reader will be 
content with but one side of the shield, let him glance only at the 
first part of this tale of real life. 
weigh human life in a balance—who seeks for the knowledge both 
of good and evil. 


The second is for him who will 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE MUFFLED PRIEST. 


Tue isles of the chapel, lately thronged with many worshippers. 
were silent. The sounds of prayer which had echoed through the 
groined roof, were hushed. The assembly which had knelt in solemn, 
but erroneous devotion, had disappeared ; and the stone image— 
the senseless object of their adoration—siniled grimly in the gloomy 
loneliness, as his chiselled features displayed themselves in the 
temple erected by superstitions wealth to his service. 

But one individual remained, a long robe of sombre hue conceal- 
ing his person, who leaned, as if in deep thought, against the pedes- 
tal on which stood the deity. He was the priest 

A long shadow was cast on the floor, and instantly afterward a 
atall gaunt figure appeared at the door. A mantle of spotless 
white overhung his shoulders, scarcely concealing his bread and am- 
ple chest. 
tude, the fire of his eye, the boldness of his step, and the proud 


The erectness of his carriage, the dignity of his atti- 


curl upon his hip, proclaimed him to be a man of rank and ambition 

A contemptuous sneer played upon his countenance—as he cast 
his eyes about the sanctuary, he glanced toward the stern deity it- 
self, as its deformed features seemed to assume an expression of 
indignation at the audacity of the intruder. The stranger then 
turned toward the altar on which, in a golden vase richly studded 
with jewels, burned an offering of frankincense, emitting a pale 
blue smoke which rose and festooned from pillar to pillar, dissemi- 
None of these. 
mind ol 


nating is pe rlume through the adjacent space 


however, seemed to | roduce eithe rawe or respect in the 
the Roman ; 


* Priest’ dost slee p 9 


for, striding past the shrine, he cned, 


The individual whom he addressed slowly turned his head, mat- 
tered, ** “tis he!” 
answered, 


then drawing his rebe more closely about him, 


* No, I sleep not 
he needs no sleep 


The priest of this deity is not as other men, 


” 


cloudless firmament—'twas midnight 


thing of stone '” 


** Beware! rash man,” returned the priest, ‘* how, in the sane- 
tity ef his house, you brave his vengeance ; what thou thinkest stone 
may possess power to strike terrour to even thy stubborn heart.” 

** Forbear this idle talk,”’ exclaimed the other 

| “Tdle talk!” repeated the priest, with deep solemnity of man- 
ner, “obdurate as thou art, this deity, through me, can disclose 
that would make thee tremble '” 

* T would fain witness the skill of which thou vauntest,”’ said the 
senator, In a more serious manner, for he was unconsciously im- 
bibing a portion of the awe which pervaded the place 

“Thou shalt be gratified,”’ remarked the priest; “ what I now 
tell, thou think’st buried in thine own bosom, unknown by others ; 
if I disclose it to thee, doubt not that he who presides here can read 

{the hearts of all who approach him, whether to worship or to 
scoff.” 

“ Proceed, proceed,” cried the other 

* Twenty years since, Armenius, thou wert a general, the com- 
mander of a legion——”" 

** Well done for the omniscience of thy god,” cried the Roman 
jeeringly, * My many triumphs have chronicled the truth of thy 
remarks in the archives o: the republick. Is this thy wonder!” 

** Interrupt me not,”’ answered the priest calmly ; ** when I finish, 
speak what words thou’st mind—till then, listen. Twenty vears 
since when thou wert a general thou hadst a friend—ha' start’st 
thou now! Twenty vears since | too had a fnend, but I do not 
tremble. Thy friend ‘oved thee, served thee, and shared lis al 

Through his high influence, when accused before the 


Although 


thy junior, thou soughtest him for advice, and using it didst bind 


with thee 
senate, thou saved thy name, thy honour, and thy life 
thy brow with the laurels of victory. When surrounded by barba 
rians, and the pilum, taken from one of thine own band, was hurled 
at thee, his buckler warded off the well-directed blow—but,”’ and 
his manner became more impressive—his voice more melodious 
“that friend, alas! loved an Italian girl, soft, pure, and lovely as the 


did 


sky which arches over her native land—see, thou start’st agam! 


I not tell thee I would make thee tremble! Yes, he loved the girl 
not with the vile feeling which tempted thee to gaze upon he 
charms, and admire her for them alone. His fondness was for her 
self, her rich angelick mind, more than even her dazzling beauty 
Treacherously thou strov'st to supplant him in her affections by the 
splendour of military rank, knowing, as he had contided to thee, 
that their vows had been exchanged. ‘Thou found’st thy arts use 
less, and didst change thy love to hatred. ‘The girl became thy 
friend's wife when thon, falsely accusing him of crime, didst use 
thy power to tear him ‘rom her arms—sell hum mto bondage—co 

tiscate his prope tty, and stnke his name from the list of citizens 
His wife survived her miseries but a year, while thou didst returt 
to the capitol loaded with the spoils of the enemy. Yet, with the 
red hot hand of guilt grasping thy conscience, and even now, 
proud and ostentatious before the world, the god tells me in thy 
chamber thou'rt a coward—starting, in alarm, if the least norse 
breaks on the midnight.’ 

* Who art thou that dost know all this’ ened the Roman, in 
evident alarm 

* [Tam the priest,” answered the other, “of the deity who can 
unnerve even the Roman senator!" 

A paleness overspread the face of Armenius, as he looked first 
on the graven image and then on his oracle, but, by a violent exer 
tion, resuming his wonted carelessness of demeanour, he said, 

* Well, if it is so, let  rest—though ‘us all false, as thou hast 
said, yet here is a purse ; I present it to thy god or thee; I suppose 
it’s the same thing—I will to-morrow add another. He may be 
all thou'st represented him, but I believe neither im stocks nor 
stones—however, I have an object ; but first, priest, canst thou keep 
a secret!’ 

* Why ask, have I not formerly done so for thee’ 


” 


but this 1s of more importance.” i 
| 


“°*T is true ! 
** So shall my lips be surer guarded.” 
* Prest, Lam neh!” 

“ Thy gifts to me have proved it.” 
“Tam bountiful!” 

“Yonder jewelled vase attests it.” 


* Well, then, I will trust thee ; serve me well and I will erect a 


sanctuary to thy deity the proudest in Rome.” 

** My ears are open and my heart prepared to bury thy words,” 
said the priest 
© The prond Augustus, our 
and | 


' 


“Tis this,” continved Armenius 


new censor, is about to make humse!f prince of the senate, 


would thwart him. I have no line of noble ancestors on whom tu 


base my claims; Itis superstition must aid me; that thou canst 


command. Thy temple is the resort of the rich and the poor of the 


city—of the hngh and the low; by thy and, and that of yonder 
stone, my desires may be accomplished ; uf thou wilt, and I sue- 
ceed in my designs, I swe rto keep my promise.” 

The priest consented ; when the two, having consulted measures 


for the turtherance of their scaeme, the aspiring senator w 


while the priest, drawing aside a veil, entered an mner apartment, 


thdrew ; 


and the shades of mght enveloped the capitol of the world 


The multitudinous noises of the gay metropolis had subsided— 


the twilight had passed away, and the moon shone brightly in the 


long more closely to him, * 


dently thatol a man, cast on iver 


the breaking day that stole through 


ble which rose in tasteful intercolumniation, around the princely 
mansion of Armenius 

One object only gave animation to the scene, and even he ap- 
peared scarcely living, for in the darkness of a deep shadow he 
ood as if transfixed, and made no motion; save now and then the 
hand, which was laid upon his breast, would contract, as if with 
nervous action 

Another figure is added to the scene—she glides on tip-toe, and 
rapidly flies to meet the youth; she throws herself into his arms— 
his lps meet hers--the sudden transport of delight—the Lm pas- 
sioned embrace declares them to be lovers 

Stealing noiselessly mto the deeper shade of an adjacent wall, 
they are concealed from every eve save that of Him who cannot 
look upon such love, so pure, so fervid, and so disinterested, but 
with pity on the sad fate which separates them 

* Agricola, love,” whispered the maid, “have I lingered too 
long from thee? thou wilt forgive me; it was to avoid detection 
that | tarried.” 

The youth seized her tapering fingers in his own and pressed 
them to his bosom 

** No, love,” he cried, pressing ber hands to his lips, and bathing 


* No, 


would that thou hadst ne- 


them in the sea of agony which was rushing trom hos eves 
alas, thou hast not lingered long enough ; 
ver come ie 

* Say not so, Agricola. Wherefore dost thou weep thus!” she 
nquired, soothingly 


* Because Ng he 


Sylvia, and may [| not consecrate it by a tear as one 


rephed, * this is the last time that we meet, 
of tond 
remembrance 

* The last, Agnecola!” sobbed the tender girl. “ Oh name it not, 
we never will part again.” 

* Alas! 

* Live with thee ; die with thee 


* No, no!” 


what wouldst thou 
Sylvia would be thy wife.” 


exclaimed the youth, as a pang of gnef darted 


through his soul, ** ne, Sylvia, it may not be 


* Then,” said she, re provingly, “ thou dost not love me, or thou 


wouldst not cast me off.” 


” 


* Love you '” cred he, “it as that I love too well, too— 


‘Then why not listen to my prayer 
*Alas' ot os that | love too deeply . 


* No,” cried the girl, “no, Agricola, didst thou love like me; 
like me, adore’ thou wouldst cast aside these fears.” 
* Pears! repeated the youth, dropping his hand and flashing a 


fire from his eve, which ilumined the space about them, ** fears, 





Svivia! thon dost pot know me. ‘To me fear isa stranger. "Vis not 
that which influences me; bat reco!leet, girl—Agricola is a slave!” 

The momentary sternness which he 1d assumed did not, how- 
ever, damp the ardour of the girl: ut seemed to render him still 


dearer to her She placed her fragile arm about his manly neck, 


and ma tone of gentle reproa * Rebuke me not, my love,’ she 


said, * thou knowest of Agricola is a slave Sylvia would share his 
bondage with him. Her love should make his slavery sweeter far 
than freedom.” 


* Desist, IT pray thee,” responded the youth, encireling her waist 


with his arm, with respectful tenderness, and softening his tone, 
remember, your father is a Roman !" 


*T know it well,” she answered, eagerly, * vet still I love thee!’ 


* T know it, Sylvia; alas, too well ' but were | to wed thee, it 


would draw his odignation on us both, For myself I care not; 


but for thee—the gods know, sooner would I give my head to the 


executioner than those bright eves should lower before the frown 
Sylvia, itmust not te ig 


of an angry father and clasping his hands 


in agony, he added, “let me remain a slave, thou the worthy 


daughter of a Roman.” 


* Cruel as thou art, I still will love thee,” she whispered through 


her tears; “none but thee I live or cere for. My father’s wrath I 
heed not, so that l possess thee I care 


rv i st,’ 


they had just quitted, **when last we met I heard a nowe ike that 


said her lover, as he carefully leaned toward the spot 


: Syl : 19 
which just struck upon mine car vivia, away 
* Never.” ened the girl, filled with love's desperation, and cling- 
never, Ull thou'st promised I will die 


with thee, Agricola, but will not lose thee?” 
A faint nore 
} 


ricola strove to disengage himself from the virgin, who twined her 


rem mobling a foot-tall t roke on the sile nee, as Ag- 


arms wildly about his neck 


* Beoone, Svivia, | beseech f" 
+ l 


\| you promise, never she articulated, nearly choaked with 


Again the nose was heard f they were discovered rein would 


befall the ido! of hus heart, and he be de ided by the lash A mo- 


ment more, it would be too late he put his lips to her ear— 


nstant the licht form of the mai was lost among the 


columns, and her lover, looking hastily about saw the shadow, eve 


' t near hom, but so Instan- 
taneous was the disappearance that i! d vanished ere he was fully 


| iced his car on the stones, 


7 


yware of the real 
but all was silent—save the short beating of his heart. 
The immoveable features of the pagan idol were dimly visi! le im 


the portico of his t mple , wlule 


equally inflexible, the priest sat at its feet, his face hid in the ample 
folds of his mantle, presenting only the undefined outlines of a man 
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‘As the gray haze of morning yielded to the strengthening dawn, 
the senator, with a deep frown settled on his brow, walked in and 
saluted the priest who rose to receive him : 


'* demanded the latter. “I could effect 


*¢ Why bere, and so early 
nothing in the short period since we parted yesterday 
“Tis not for that I sought thee,” answered his visiter. 


“Then why this visit?” returned the priest 


“ For vengeance |” 

“ Thou shalt have it,” replied the priest, gathering his robe about 
hin.” 
* Thou knowest not what I mean, foolish priest ” 
« Still thou shalt have vengeance ;"’ and a dry cough, like a death 


rattle, sounded in the throat of the prest—it might have been a 
laugh 
“Silence.” said the senator, sternly, laying his clenched hand 
upon the altar, ‘* the new made laws have deprived us of our innate 
right to punish our slaves with death—vet I have a slave must die!" 
An involuntary shudder passed over the heathen priest, but he 
pulled his robe more closely about him and the start passed un 
observed. Armenius continued 
She lives with me, my 
I could let that 


“| have a niece, my brother's daughter 
adopted child. ‘This slave has dared io love her 
pass, but she, the daughter of a freeborn son of Rome, forgetting her 
I heard her swear it to him at the last 
midnight Were it 
not that suspicion resting on me might blight my brilliant hopes, this 
hand had done the deed; but I am unused to tricks, I leave it to 
That's 


birth, returns his passion 
That sea!s his doom, and the slave shall die ! 


thee ; thy trade is craftiness, and thou canst lull suspicion 
but my fee,” he said, casting a bag of gold upon the altar, ** my 
reward shall make thee neh!” 
«Tis well,” muttered the priest, how callest thou thy slave ’” 
* Agricola.” 
The sudden start and half word which escaped the priest, caught 
the other's attention 
“Why startest thou 
“] started !” anwered the priest ; recovering himself, and, stretch 


he demanded 


ing forth an arm much withered and shrunken, ‘ because this hand 
was never dipped in blood.” 

“ A wise priest,’ said the senator, scornfully, ** 1 see thy object ; 
well, be it so,” and he threw another purse upon the altar 

“ Thy words must be my law ;"’ said the priest, ina low tone— 
“but, away ! the people come to worship.” 

The senator cast a searching glance on the muffled face of the 
priest, he drew his robe about him. and, casting a disdaimful look on 
the throng which now commenced kneeling about the image, left 
the chapel 

When the worshippers had concluded their devotions they retired, 
and soon the priest was left alone with one person who still knelt at 
the altar 
votee rose, and, casting aside the gray mantle which disguised him, 


The priest having carefully fastened the doors, the de- 


exhibited the fine form of Agricola the slave 

* Father,’ said he, * I crave thy blessing. ‘Thou hast been ever 
kind to Agricola ; but he is poor, and all that he can return he now 
presents to thee, the love that springs from his heart.” 


"Tis all L ask,” erred the priest, casting aside his mantle and 





embracing him, “the love of the good is the greatest treasure 





But, my son, thou hast failed in contidence to me, and dangers be 
set thy path ranged thicker than the pikes of the Macedonians.” 

Agricola blusbed and sank his hea upon his breast, 

“Tt is true,” he rephed, “that | have not told thee all—but 
aow ——"’ 

** Mind it not now—I know all ;"" the youth glaneed incredulously 
into his face, when the priest taking his hand, continued, * ves, all— 
thou levest thy master’s adopted daughter, and she returns thy love 
Is it not so!" 

* Alas! alas! too rightly hast thou said,” answered the young 
man despondingly 

** Sav not alas!" cried the priest, his eyes brightening with de- 
light, * she shall be thy wife !”’ 
“My wife!" 


the other with astomshment, **and I a slave 


repeated Agricola, retiring a few paces, regarding 


* Fear not! if thou wouldst be happy obey me. At midnight fly 
hither with thy bride, and T will unite thee.” 

* But, remember,” said the youth, tortured with many conflict 
ing emotions, the populace wall slay thee if thou dost unite a 
slave to a free-born girl !" 

Now away! re 


“Leave that to me. Obey my instructions 


turn at midnight.” 

At the same hour as on the previous merning Armenius repeated 
his visit, but the priest met him at the altar, and, as he was about to 
} 


speak, said ma bolder tone than he had hitherto used, 


* The deity hath again spoken of thee! 


* Hast thou punished the slave '" demanded Armenius eagerly 
* First, must I relate the words of the god | serve, then to thy 
question |" 


* Be speedy with thy foolertes !* 


said Armenius havelhtily, “] 
have weighty business to-day, and few moments to spare.’ 

* Last might,’ said the priest, ** the god spoke to his servant, 
and said, the friend Atticus, whom Armenius exiled, yet hves! 
Start not, senator of Rome—Atticus yet lives, and in disguise has 
returned to Rome, found proof of thy baseness, and received ho- 
nours from Augustus. He has learned, too, that before her death 
his wife was delivered of a child—that thou didst seize the infant, 
and didst bring him up as thy slave, that thou mightst feast thy 
hellish hate im seeing the sonof thy rival eat with thy bondsmen.” 


** Hast thou ended!” asked his auditor. 


“T have,” answered the priest 

“Then know thy god or thou speakest false, for of a surety I 
know that Atticus is long since dead. Now answer me, hast thou slain 
the slave ’” 

“To satisfy thyself how faithfully I have executed my commis- 
sion,” said the priest, * raise yonder veil and behold his body 

The senator strode in the direction pointed out, and drawing aside 
the curtain, beheld Agricola with Sylvia in his arms. He recoiled 
at first, but in an instant exclaiming, 

* Wretch, thou hast deceived me!” unsheathed a jewel-hilted dag- 
ger from beneath his robe, and was bounding forward, when the 
priest caught his arm 

‘Hold, murderer '’’ he cried, “nor dare to shed a freeman’s 
blood oa 

“He is not free. He is my slave,”’ cried the senator, striving 
to free himself from the priest, who held him with an tron grasp, 
while he exclaimed, ** ’ Tis false—he is my son,” then casting aside 
his robe, he discovered his person decked in full senatorial costume, 
while he added, ** and Lam Atticus, a Roman senator,”’ then wrest- 
ing the dagever from his hand, he threw him from him with gigantick 
strenvth, erving, ** thy treason has reached the ears of Augustus 
Guards, seize the traitor!” 


Asif by magick the chapel filled with legionaries, w 


ho, tear 


ing his robes from the crest-fallen Armenius, conducted him to a 
neighbouring } rison ; while the new senator, restored to all his power 


and estates, with Agniola and his lovely bride, were escorted triumph- 


antly to the palace of Augustus 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


THE LADY AND THE PICADOR. 
THE TALE OF A TRAVELLER 
In Madrid, gentlemen go to witness bull fights for the love of 
the sport, but some shared in the dangers from love of the ladies, 
and one of these noble amateurs was the Count de . no de- 
generate descendant of the renowned and anctent house of De Sylva, 


a family that figures in the chronicles of Spain He passionately 


loved the Donna Magdalena de Solis, one of the proude st, most 


beautiful, and most celebrated ladies of Madrid Her beauty and her 


wealth attracted a crowd of Spanish cavaliers about her, all of whom 
forgot their indolence, and paid assiduous court to her. Among the 
host of suttors the Count de —— was the handsomest ; and the old 
hunchbacked marquis of Ponte quadatro, an Itahan noble, attached to 
an embassy, the wealthiest and most homely I need not say to 
which she gave the preference, let the question be solved by any of 
the bright damsels who may chance to peruse my transitory lines 
The lady and the count sat together in a balcony, during one of 
those sultry summer evenings, when one can hardly mhale the air, 


without drawing in the verv breath of love 


The pertume of the 
flowers was oppressive, and it scemed as ifit were almost too oreat 
an exertion to converse The count, it is true, could have d spense d 
with conversation, and wazed, in silent rapture, On the face ot his 
beloved ; but Donna Magdalena was unwilling to relit quish the pr 
vilege of her sex, and therefore talked incessantly, compelling the 
enamoured noble to reply. As I was not present I cannot faithfully 
record the conversation, but l know that, among other things, the 
senora lamented, ike a romantick girl as she was, that the ave of ch 
_ Now-a days,” 
} 


lover's atlection are his words, formerly they were his deeds. He 


valrv was over said she, **the only proofs of a 


sustained the reputation of his lady on the pomt of his lance, and 


now les o cs 


bore her colours in the tourney and tn the battle ; but 


@amour are unfashionable, and even braids of hair are seldom worn 


In the good old times a lover had a noble opportunity te prove lis 
faith, though every test was not as terrible as that of descending 
into the arena where lions were fighting to reclaim a vlove Alas! 
we have no noble sports now no pousts, no tournaments in poor, 
degraded, modern Spain.” 

* But we have our buall-fights,” said the count 
The eves of Donna Maudalena sparkled at the suggestion, for 


she was passionately fond of bull hehts But a shade soon chased 


the smile from her countenance 


* We have bull-fights,” said she, “ but only the people engage in 
them, o nobles are too degenerate to mingle m the combat.” 

**Say you so, beautitul Magdalena’ ered the count “You 
wrong our order, on my soul! ‘There are some at least who have 


chivalry enough to dare the dangers of this relick of the noble sports 


of other times And, for my own part—but I, even I am too dege- 
nerate to brave the peris of the ring without the hope of a reward 
Tell me, Magdalet 


ensting sports, kKnight-like at the ring?" 


. what could I expect, if I met the bull, at the 





© The smules of the fair, the applause s of the people ;** answer- 
ed the lady 


* The applauses of the people repeated the count scornfully 


* That may do verv well for Seviila, and hirelmgs lke him The 


applauses of the fair ‘romise me the applause of the fairest of 


the fair, and | become a picador.” 


] 


“If my smile be any incentive,” said the lady smiling, “ you 


are sure of that.” 

* And vour hand ——" 
* None but the brave deserve the fair.”’ 

* A noble sentiment '"’ exclaimed the count. As he left the bower 
of the lovely donna, he could not help exclaiming to himself, ** I am 
now sure of her. As sure as I am, that while I can rein a horse and 


{ wield a lance, | shall win the world’s applause at the arena 


Calm and lovely opened the morning of the vull-fight, and, at an 
early hour, thousands of Madrid’s best and fairest citizens thronged 
into the seats of the amphitheatre. The attention seemed equally 
divided between the box of his catholick majesty and that of Donna 


The latter was accompanied by several ladies, and 


Magdalena. 
among the gentlemen of her party was the sallow marquis of Pon- 
tequadatro. The circus of Madrid will hold seven thousand persons ; 
not one less was present now. Many padres were among the throng, 
but decenily disguised 

The president of the sports now gave the customary signal, and 
two civil officers, escorted by a corps ol cavalry, entered a gate of 
the arena, and cleared the circle. ‘The royal proclamation was af- 
terward read by a herald, forbidding noise and disturbances during 
the sports. After the herald and his train had disappeared, two 
mounted py adors appeare dinther ng and made their vbeisance to 
the roval box, and a dozen chu/os*, with their scarlet cloths, were 
scattered over the circle in readiness for action. ‘Then the attend- 
ant opened the door which confined the bull, and made his escape. 
The first bull recerved more than seven spear wounds, and killed 


three horses before he yielded up his life He was succeeded by 


others, and there was sharp huehting for more than an hour 


' 
| 
At length, amid the loud applause of the assembled mult.tode, the 


count rode into the arena on his gallant barb At this moment, in- 


g at the box of the lady 


terested as I was, | could not help vlane 


Maudalena The noble Spaniard did the same His first homage 


was due to his prince, his second to the lady of his love Reining 
g 
in his inpatient steed beneath her seat, he bowed tll the plume in 


his cap mingled with the mane of his 


till its pomt touched the earth, and its gay penoncelle trailed in 


horse, and lowered his spear 


Then slowly drawing himself p to his full height, he re- 


the dust 
covered his spear, and curbing his horse, sat fixed in his saddle like 
an equestrian statue, awaiting for the moment of attack. The senora 
smiled and fluttered her fan in the most encouraging manner. All 
Madrid which witnessed the chivalrnick homage of tne cavalier, tes- 
Even the mar- 


tiled its approbation by shouts that rent the air 


juis of Pontequadatro was moved, but in a different way—he took 


snuff 


n detail the dress of the 


I would that I had space to describe 
count. His crimson velvet cap sustained a plume fastened by a 
brilliant brooch, his collar was embroidered mehly, his yacket of red 
velvet, slashed with blue satin, was studded, in the Andalusian 
stvle, with hosts of little silver putter s, and about his waist a splen- 
did silken sash of blue was wound a dozen times and knotted tightly 
But alas! ' 


ot his | 


his nether garments formed a painful contrast to the rest 





ments, forthey were made of tough hide, and ribbed with 


banded steel and wood to protect his limbs from the thrusts of the 


bull's horns His teet were almost cencealed in the iron shoe-lke 


stirrups into which they were thrust, but from his boot-heels protru- 
ded a pair of formidable spurs, six inches long 
Statue-like and motionless, steed and rider awaited the approach 


of the hercest of Andalusian bulls. ‘The gate admitted him, and he 


sprang bellowing and foaming mto the arena 


g He did not pause, as 


his leslows |! 


he dashed headlong at the count 


ad done, startled by the crowd and noise aboui him, but 
The spear of the horseman en- 
tered his neck, and had not the usual bandage on the tron preve nted 
it from penetrating deep, the mighty animal would then have breathed 
lis last) As it was, be was but little mjured, and the shock of the 
» bull was thrown on his knees, and the 
] 


ioped the horse, with stream- 


Ousel Was so great, thatt 


couut borne trom his saddle Ott g 





ing mane and tail Tie chulos advanced and sought to divert the 


infuriated animal trom the prostrate noble, but the beast refused al- 


} 


lurement Ile smetied ot his fallen foe, and finding hun alive dealt 


hits some furious blows with his horns, which tell harmless on the 


well-protected Limbs of the pi ador Phen, changing the place ot 
tne bull directed his strokes at the waist of his unfortu- 
nate Opponent, and iiliing hin high on his horns, to the horrour of 
all preseut, bore hin furiously around the arena Che lady Magda- 
lena uttered simek on slirnek, and even stern manhood was moved 
at the spec lucie At le eth the buli threw down his burden, and at- 
tracted by the scarlet cape of one of the chulos, dashed after the 
} 


new adversary ‘The sash, which received the horns of the bull, had 


saved the count. To the surprise and reliefot every one, he sprang 


to his teet, and called trantically tor his horse The horse was 

brought, and the count place ad again in the saddle All bareheaded 
“ } rr 1 i} tr ' : rair ’ rh 

as he Was, he grasped tus trusty lance again, and shaking its bright 


penoncelle, once more attracted the terocious bull All eves were 


strained to witness the result of the teartul combat. The ladv M ig 


dalena bent with clasped hands over the arena Then the count 


spurre d on lus g allant horse, met the bull in mud career, and plat ted 


the point of bis speerin the nape of his neck Such was the um- 


petus of the cavaiier s attack that he overthrew his brute antagonist, 


and rolled him 


asp nein the dust l jen rose the rvras, pro onged 


and deateniu exciung, maddening, furious The roar of many 


voices seemed to shake the very earth, and if there was any silence, 


it was only while the multitude gained strength to renew their wild 
But the victorious count heard none of this; saw not 


applause 


the smile of royalty His eve was fixed on the handkerchief of the 





lovely Magdalena, waved repeatedly to grace his tr umph 


fair reader, that I have only to add to t} 





You will say, 
the sunple fact that the count was married to the lovely Magdale 
Alas! alas! the reverse is the truth. The noile picador was brave. 
‘tus true, but he was poor, ar d the lovely Magdalena was conducted 
to the altar by her wealthy suitor, the hunclbacked marquis of 


Pontequadatro 


* Combatants who fight on foot 
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ALLEGRETTO. 
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Hark! soft-ly hark! 


be -lov-ed, hark! The 





in-gale is sweet-ly 
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Sempre pranissimo ¢ leggeramente. 
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SECOND VERSE —tam, softly list! eee ed, list! 
Thou slumberest soft i 





But oor must lose 


The graces fly with ye hours; | 
List! Mist! List? list! 
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n rosy bowers; } 
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Tuirp VERSE.—Now, near I call—I call thee, come! 
My late for thee I tov 
y song u 


rh, and knecling, 
pm the s' ight stealing, 
y soul w ith gentlest feeling: 





| Come! come! come! come! 











MISCELLANY. 





KissinG.—An anonymous poet in one of the papers has shown him- 
self a connoisseur ina very celebrated exercise, and we copy the results 


of his experience for the benefit of those who may be less instructed 
A KISS. 


There’s something in a kiss, 
Though | cannot reveal it; 

Which never comes amiss— 
Not even when we steal it! 


We cannot taste a kiss, 
And sure we cannot view it; 
But is there not a bliss 
Communicated through it? 


I'm well convinced there is, 
A certain something in ut— 

For though a simple kiss, 
We wisely strive to win it. 


Yet, there’s something in a kiss ; 
If nothing else would prove it, 
It might be proved alone by this— 
All honest people love it! 
AMERICAN HEROISM 
in Vienna, gives an account of the upsetting of a pleasure-boat in the 


~The Algemene Zeidung, a gazette published 


river there, by which the Princess Adelaide Sophia was precipitated 
into the water, and would have been drowned, if it had not been for 
the heroick exertions of Mr. Bell, a voung American gentleman, son 
of Dr. Bell, of Charleston, 8. C 
pleasure-boat, immediately plunged into the nver, (without knowing 
the quality of the lady,) and reseved her from a watery grave. He 


who happened to be near, in another 


was next day invited to the imperial palace, where he was presented 
by the lovely Sophia herself with a breast-pin, studded with diamonds, 
valued at twenty thousand dollars. Our correspondent, to whom we 
are indebted for the paper, states that ‘it is impossible to conceive 
how high the Nation Americanische stands in this capital. The Austrian 
court is certainly the proudest in Europe, yet the areh-duke has lately 
been heard to say, that an American gentleman is fully on a par with 
an Austrian nobleman. I should not therefore be surprised if some- 
thing further grew out of this matter—particularly as young Bell is 
remarkably handsome and intelligent.” 

CAUTION TO TRAVELLERS 


per might be usefully apphed on board some of our hurrying steam- 


The following notice in a country pa- 


boats :—** Travellers should be careful to deliver their choice articles 
to proper persons, as a gentleman, a few days since, on alighting from 
a stave-coach, entrusted his wife to a stranger, and he has not heard 
of her since.” 

A puritan ReEBUKED.—* Ah, Eliza,” cried a puritan preacher to a 
young lady who had just been making her hair into beautiful ringlets, 
* Ah, Eliza, had God intended your locks to be curled, he would have 
curled them for you.”—" When I was an infent,” replied the damsel, 
“he did; but now | am grown up, he thinks | am able to do it myself.” 

Late nours.—A drunken youth got out of his calculation, and was 
dozing in the street, when the bells roused him by their ringing for fire 
« Nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen,” cried he. “ Well, if 
this isn’t later than | ever knew it! 

IDEAS OF RELIGION.—At a court-martial lately held at Sheerness 
on Captain Hope, the following dialogue took place between one of the 
* Are you acatholick?” “No sir."—* Are 


witnesses and the court 


you a protestant” “ No, sir."— 


of the foretop.” 


* What are you, then ** Captain 





EXTRAORDINARY VEGETABLE.—Mr. Fullard has succeeded in in- 


troducing into England one of the most wonderful vegetables ever 
known. It is called the * Waterloo Cawsarean Cow Cabbage ;” it 
grows from nine to twelve feet in height, and os from fifteen to wenty 
feet in circumference. Five of these cabbages have, by proper ma- 
nagement, been repeatedly found an ample allowance for one hundred 
sheep or ten cows per day ; and their surprisingly nutritious quality 
soon produces an astonishing improvement in the growth and utility of 
every description of cattle, more particularly as regards the growth of 
Mr. Coke, ot Norfolk, affirms this cabbage to be 


By order of his ma- 


the wool in sheep 
“the greatest wonder the earth ever produced.” 
jesty, some of the seed has been sown this year at his farm near Wind 
sor; and the production has been patronised by the royal famuly, and 
a great number of the nobility and gentry. These cabbages, if de- 
signed for the winter season, can, for convenience, as well as advan- 
tage to the grower, be then removed from the fields, and will serve to 
make handsome serpentine walks in gardens, or they will form a most 
excellent avenue for winter across a field; or by setting them singly, 
will make a 
may be given to the stock in spring 


ground, that has not a tree in it, a park for winter, and 


One of the 
* What's cotton mm Augusta 


INTERESTING CONVERSATION.— papers tells us how 


people talk in Georgia.— * inquired a wag- 
oner with a load, of another returning empty. ‘ Cotton ’?—why it's 
cotton, in Augusta and everywhere.” 


** No, my team fetehed i.” 


” 


*But does it fetch anything! 
‘I mean what does it come to?” “ Why, 

* Zounds! how high is it?” 

“| say, stranger! 


to the loom, to be sure. * Three tiers 


at Morrison’s you're a leetle too cute for me.”’ 
‘The same to you and all your family.” 
BRick-MAKING 


invention is much praised 


—A new patent brick-making machine of American 
Bricks are made by it from dry clay, and 
they are siated to be far superior to other bricks as regards beauty, 
strength, and duratility. The texture is much closer than that of the 
common brick, so that the article absorbs less water, takes paint much 
better, not requiring more than one-half necessary in the old way, and 
stands fire much longer. The frost does not operate on it, and bricks 
are turned out of the new machine at one-half the expense, or less, 
than by any other mode now in use; and they are smoother, more 
regular, heavier, and harder than other bricks 

TEMPERANCE MAN.—** Mister, your sign has fallen down'” cried a 
temperance man to a grog-shop-keeper, before whose door a drunken 
man was prostrate, We do not know whether this temperance man 
was the same into whose store a customer reeled, exclaiming, “* Mr 
- Yes, we 
have excellent cold water—-the best thing in the world to take.” 


* Well, | know ut 


done so much for 


—— do you—keep—a-ny—thing—good to take here 
.” was the reply, “there is no one—thing—that's 


navigation—as that.” 


Cooiness.—A French officer destroyed himself at Paris lately, and 
to save trouble and needless conjecture, left on his table the following 
billet: ** Tdie because | am tired of life—seek not motives for my sui- 
eide which are foreign to it. The best evidence that it was an act of 
deliberation, is, that | have lishted the first prece of charcoal by blow- 


g upon it with my mouth the flame of a candle 

A SMART GIRL.—One paper mentioning a Pawtucket girl not ten 
years old, who had planted two acres of land with potatoes in one day, 
enes, * What a wite for a farmer!” 


What 


Eceentricity.—A person called Parson Harvey, appeared a short 


On which another paper exclaims 


in answer, ** a farmer tora wite 


at the New-Market races, stretched out full-length in his 
coffin, which was placed across his coach 


time since 


New vioiin.—A foreigner by the name of Iscard, has constructed 
a violin, Which can be played by a pair of bellows. 








UseruL INVENTION.—An ingenious model was exhibited by Me. 
Cooper, before the Royal Institution, London, illustrative of his new 
It consists of a 
double mortar, with diverging mouths at an angle of forty-five degrees, 





invention for saving persons falling overboard at sea. 


(the barrels combined at the breech, so that both charges can be fired 
by the same touch-hole,) which are respectively loaded with a hollow 
shell of copper, or whatever shall appear best calculated to act asa 
with a coil of floating 
Manilla rope, or an Indian rubber cloth-tube stubbed with horse-hair, 


buoy when discharged, and both are connected 
about one hundred feet in length. This mortar is to be kept in readi- 
ness pointed over the stern, to discharge its floating line the instant 
the cry of *‘a man overboard” is heard, and thereby afford him a tem- 
porary support till boats can be put out to his relief. Mr. Cooper fired 
his prece of Siamese ordnance, and threw their floating balls of cork 
across the lecture-room, and among the spectators, with a degree of 
precision which augured the happiest results. 

Hich winps.—The late professor Vince, one morning, (several 
trees having been blown down the night previous,) meeting a friend in 
the walks of St. John’s college, Cambridge, was accosted with, “* how 
« Yes,” 


** Mathematical wind! 


d'ye do, sir? answered Vince, 


quite a blustering wind this.” 


it is a rare mathematical wind.” exclaimed 


the other, “how so’ “ Why,” replied Vince, “ it has extracted a 


great many roots.” 

Union oF THE sEasoNs.—Upon a marriage at Hobertville, Maine, 
of Mr. Edward Spring to Miss Margaret Winter, by the Rev. Thomas 
Thaw ; it is remarked, “ a thaw naturally turns winter into spring.” 
Pearts —The Boston Pearl has increased in size and decreased 


in cost. Although certainly never “fa pearl of great price,” it pro- 


mises to continue a pearl of great value 

MovurninG.—The mechanicks and manufacturers in New-Hamp- 
shire have passed resolutions at a publick meeting, not, hereafter, to 
wear mourning for relations or friends 

Lonocevity.—Four brothers and one sister are now living at North 
Providence, Rhode Island, whose united ages amount to four hundred 
and five years 

AFRICAN HONESTY.—** What dat you pic up dere, Sambo?” * Dol- 
ar, Pompey.” “* Well 
to try you.” 


,justletf em down again. I only put ‘em dare 


IMPORTANT QUESTION.—* Can you pay the charges!” is said to be 


he first question asked a young tradesman in Holland, when he goes 
a courting 

Texas.—Some bovs are said to have volunteered for Texas, having 
taken for their motto on their caps, uncer the picture of a person ina 


large tree, ** Santa Anna treed and Texas treed.” 


—Ifa woman were to change her sex what sort of a 


[She would be a he then—a heathen '} 


Conundrum 
beimg would she become ! 
LOVE 


Love is a feeling none can well explain, 
Though it prevails in every action of our life ; 
Love isa passion We dety in vain, 

As it will come, des; 
Love Is & passion then in some as pure, 
As the tresh tear it causes oft to flow; 
Love 1s a malady that naught can cure, 
It is an ill that comes to high and low 


ite of every strife 
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